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The Two Party Platforms. 


Political parties are a necessary part of the machinery 
of representative government. They are the means by 
which public opinion is formulated and the national policy 
determined, and party platforms are formal declarations 
of the principle upon which each party is pledged to ad- 
minister the government, if elected. In this respect, 
American party machinery differs from European; it is 
more democratic. In England, for instance, they have no 
national conventions where party representatives can 
meet and formulate their policy and select their standard 
bearers. Party leadership is practically a life position. 
When a man is once Prime Minister he becomes, by force 
of custom, the permanent leader of his party for the re- 
mainder of his life, unless he voluntarily retires; and, by 
virtue of that fact, he is selected by the Crown as Prime 
Minister every time his party goes into power. It is also 
within the power of this leader largely to determine the 
policy of his party, if he be a man of positive character. 
It was for years generally admitted that several important 
reforms were compelled to wait for the death of Lord 
Palmerston, although they were strongly desired by his 
party. 

So, to-day, the opinion of Mr. Gladstone or Lora 
Salisbury is regarded as a more responsible expression of 
party policy than would be a resolution passed by a repre- 
sentative Liberal or Tory gathering. ‘The reason for this 
is that in England important legislation is formulated and 
introduced into Parliament by Cabinet Ministers, and the 
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tenure of office of their whole party is made to depend 
upon the success or failure of these measures, thus giving 
the Prime Minister and his Cabinet entire control of legis. 
lation, which is truly aristocratic in spirit. 

In this country, however, the methods of party organ. 
ization and responsibility are more democratic. ‘The Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet are simply executive officers of the 
Government, and have no power either to initiate legisla- 
tion or to control the policy of their party, except through 
the influence of their superior judgment. All legislation 
emanates directly from Congress, and the policy of each 
party is determined by its own voters in popular representa- 
tive convention. This convention has absolute control 
over the destinies of the party. It both formulates its 
policy and selects the candidates to represent it. More- 
over, the candidates are selected as representatives of the 
policy laid down in the platform, and their acceptance of 
the nomination is their public endorsement of the doctrines 
it sets forth. Therefore, in considering the claims of the 
two political parties to popular support, we are concerned 
only with the views of public policy set forth in their re- 
spective platforms, judged in the light of their history; 
because these are the only authoritative expressions of 
party doctrine. Any attempt of party exponents to evade 
the policy expressed in their platform, by referring to the 
views of the candidates, should be ignored as mere cam- 
paign subterfuge. 

In reading the two platforms, one is struck with their 
similarity in at least one respect: They both contain the 
same number of clauses, and, with one exception, discuss 
the same subjects. Indeed, it would almost seem as if the 
Minneapolis platform had been used as a text by the 
authors of the Chicago platform. There is this difference 
between them, however. The Minneapolis platform is 
manifestly a re-affirmation of the policy of the Republican 
party as pursued while in office, and is, therefore, a defi- 
nite appeal to the people upon the record of its conduct of 
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public affairs. The Chicago platform, on the contrary, is 
largely made up of denunciations of the Republicans. In 
avery large number of instances it affects to favor sub- 
stantially the same policy as is announced in the Repub- 
lican platform, but invariably couples with it a denuncia- 
tion of the party which has put that idea into practice, and 
for the most part with Democratic opposition. Thus, for 
instance, Section Four of the Chicago platform endorses 
reciprocity as ‘‘a time-honored doctrine of Democratic 
faith,” and in the next sentence denounces the Republican 
party for having adopted it. On the subject of the World’s 
Fair, the Chicago platform repeats substantially what is in 
the Republican platform, although in Congress it has 
shown opposition to it. So on the question of Free Silver, 
both platforms practically declare against Free Silver or 
any other change of our monetary system which shall im- 
pair the currency value of either metal, with the difference 
again that in Congress the Democrats have supported Free 
Silver, and the Republicans as a party have persistently 
opposed it. On the subject of Civil Service, appointment 
of bona fide residents to office in territories, construction of 
the Nicaragua Canal, sympathy with Russian Jews and 
Irish Home Rulers, the two platforms are substantially 
alike. They both also endorse popular education as a basis 
of popular suffrage, with the difference that so far as edu- 
cational legislation is concerned, it has usually been urged 
by the Republicans and opposed by the Democrats, es- 
pecially in the South, where it is most needed, and Demo- 
crats are most numerous. On the question of Trusts they 
display in about an equal degree bad economics, and evince 
adisposition to cater to superficial, sentimental demands 
for uneconomic, restrictive legislation against the natural 
development and effective use of capital, of which the 
Sherman anti-Trust law is an example. 

One naturally expected to find a clause in the Minne- 
apolis platform favoring liberal pensions to veteran soldiers, 
and in view of the howling opposition to pensions among 
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Democrats, in Congress and out, and the long list of pen- 
sion vetoes by Cleveland while President, the Thirteenth 
Section of the Chicago platform must have been a surprise 
even to Democrats. For the party of Cleveland, Holman, 
Hendricks and the Lvening Post to say: ‘‘ This conven- 
tion hereby renews the expression of appreciation of the 
patriotism of the soldiers and sailors of the Union in the 
war for its preservation, and we favor just and liberal pen- 
sions for all disabled Union soldiers, their widows and de- 
pendents,” etc., sounds very much like sheer demagogy. 
The power of imitation is again shown in Section Ten 
of the Chicago platform, which says: ‘‘ The Democratic 
party is the only party that has ever given the country a 
foreign policy consistent and vigorous, compelling respect 
abroad and inspiring confidence at home.” In view of the 
admittedly effeminate bungling of Bayard’s administration 
of the State Department under Cleveland, and the acknowl- 
edged masterly success of Blaine’s administration of that 
office under Harrison, this statement is simply brazen. 

Despite the fact, however, that the builders of the 
Chicago platform found it necessary to substantially copy 
more than two-thirds of the Minneapolis declaration of 
principles, there is one point upon which the platforms 
are distinctly opposed to each other, namely, the question 
of protection. Upon this subject there is no mistaking the 
tone and position of both parties. The Republican plat- 
form declares definitely and unequivocally for protection. 
The Democratic platform is just as definitely and unequiv- 
ocally opposed to protection. Referring to this subject in 
Section Three, it says: ‘‘ We denounce Republican pro- 
tection as a fraud, a robbery of the great majority of Ameti- 
can people for the benefit of the few. We declare it to 
be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to 
enforce and collect tariff duties, except for the purpose 
of revenue only.” This is followed by a volley of abuse 
of the whole idea of protection. 
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We are aware that there are those who will endeavor 
to deny that this means free trade. Such, for example, is 
the Boston Herald, which in a recent editorial declares: 
“There is nothing in the Chicago platform which implies 
that the Democratic party favors free trade.”" The most 
charitable interpretation of such reasoning is that the 
writer does not know what a tariff for revenue only 
means. Yet it is a very simple, direct expression. It 
means that the tariff should be so levied as to be entirely 
devoid of any protective features; that its only effect shall 
be to raise the revenue. Now, this is absolute free trade 
or itis nothing. It does not admit of the idea of tariff for 
revenue with incidental protection, because it emphatically 
declares that the tariff shall be for revenue only. Not rev- 
enue with some protection, but revenue absolutely without 
protection. The only way to have such a non-protective 
system of revenue is either not to levy any tax upon for- 
eign articles which compete with similar products at home, 
or to levy the same tax on the home product as is imposed 
upon the competing article from abroad. By this means 
the entire protective quality would be eliminated from the 
tax. No matter how high the tariff was upon the foreigner, 
it would be just as high upon the home producer, as home 
and foreign producer would pay the same amount of tax, 
and neither would receive any protection, because their 
competitive relation would remain the same. In no other 
way can a tax for revenue only be levied upon foreign com- 
peting products. That is the English method, and is free 
trade pure and simple. 

Now, if American mechanics and business men are 
desirous of taxing our home-made products in order to 
prevent themselves from having any protection against 
foreign producers in American markets, then the proper 
thing for them to do is to support candidates pledged to 
inaugurate a policy of tariff for revenue only. But there 
should be no mistaking the fact that such a policy, all 
equivocations and explanations to the contrary notwith- 
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standing, is not merely a modification of protection, ora 
tendency towards free trade, but it is absolute free trade it- 
self, the only free trade that does or can exist between 
commercial countries. 

Is there any economic or social reason for making the 
radical change in our revenue system here demanded 
by the Democratic party ? There is surely none on the 
basis of revenue, because there is no surplus income. 
The talk about the robbery of the American people by 
oppressive taxes is the acme of absurdity, since the present 
revenue is barely adequate to meet the expenses of the 
government, which even the Democratic platform regards 
as necessary. There could, therefore, be no reduction of 
the ‘‘ burdens” of taxation without a corresponding reduc- 
tion in public expenditure, which would of course mean a 
curtailment of public improvements—a policy which may 
be good Democracy, but is the very essence of bad states- 
manship. What we need everywhere is larger expendi- 
tures for public improvements, because these are the 
expenditures which benefit the whole community. Every 
dollar expended in schools, parks, museums, libraries, 
better streets, drainage, water supplies and other public 
improvements is so much real addition to the welfare of 
the masses, and the influence of such expenditures is to 
improve the standard of social life in the community, and 
thus permanently advance the scale of civilization. 

The only result of the change the Democrats propose 
would be to so levy taxes as to make sure that the entire 
burden should fall upon American consumers, instead of a 
considerable part of it being paid, as now, by foreign pro- 
ducers for the privilege of entering American markets. 
Thus, instead of lightening the burden of the American 
people, it would increase it without increasing the revenue 
by making Americans pay what foreigners now willingly 
contribute. All the advantages of such a change would 
manifestly go to foreign producers at the expense of 
American consumers. 
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The statement in the Third Section of the Chicago 
platform, denying that there has been any increase of 
prosperity under the McKinley tariff, and claiming that 
under thirty years of protection American farmers have 
grown poorer, shows either a remarkable unacquaintance 
with the facts or a striking disregard of accurate statement. 
In reference to the denial of prosperity under the McKinley 
tariff, we quote against them an editorial in the New York 
Commercial Bulletin of June 22, an out-and-out free trade 
journal, which shows that our commercial prosperity dur- 
ing the eleven months preceding June 1 was greater than 
in any previous eleven months in our history. It says: 


‘‘Eleven Months Without Precedent.—The excess 
of exports over imports for eleven months ending with 
May proves to have been $210,061,161, which has been 
surpassed in only three full years in the history of the 
country. The exports in May were in value $69,681,462, 
against imports amounting to $68,617,381, so that the 
excess of exports was $1,064,081. In the same month last 


year the excess of imports was $13,931,516, the increase in 
exports this year being about $11,600,000, and the decrease 
in imports about $3,400,000. Thus in eleven months of 
the fiscal year the value of mechandise exports was 
$965,366,794, against $755,305,633 imports, and for the 
twelve months ending with May the value of exports has 
been $1,022,961.528.” 


Their statement regarding farmers is equally falla- 
cious. They assume that farmers are poor in proportion 
to the extent of their mortgages, which is about the oppo- 
site of true. As a rule only the prosperous can borrow. 
Nobody will lend to the very poor people. In truth, 
mortgages among farmers, like strikes among laborers, 
generally indicate a state of activity and advance. The 
great bulk of mortgages are not raised to keep farmers out 
of the poorhouse, but are mostly used in buying more 
land, procuring better implements, or otherwise increasing 
the productive capacity of their farms. It is well known 
that there are fewer bankruptcies among farmers than in 
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mercantile and manufacturing industries. There is no 
class, except perhaps the domestic mechanics, who have 
been benefited so much by protection as our farmers. 
They have received the full benefit of all the improved 
machinery which the manufacturing centers have created, 
in the lower prices of all their manufactured products, 
their transportation, and everything they purchase in the 
line of clothes, furniture, utensils, books and musical 
instruments has been cheapened; in fact, the cost of 
everything which enters into their social life has been 
reduced. They have also had the benefit of improved 
farm implements, which have greatly reduced the cost of 
farming. And yet the prices of their products have 
remained almost unchanged. In short, they get nearly 
the same price for what they sell, while the price of almost 
everything they buy has been reduced from 20 to 70 per 
cent. through the development of trade and manufacture 
under protection. We repeat, if there is any class who 
have reaped an exceptional share of the benefits of protec- 
tion, it is our farmers. 

But the worst phase of a purely revenue tariff would 
be its effect upon our industrial and social life—our civil- 
ization. There are only two things that permanently 
affect the competitive power of nations. These are the 
quality of their tools and the price of their labor. If they 
all use the same kind of machinery and pay the same rate 
of wages, they are on an equal basis as economic competi- 
tors, and the superior will succeed, as they should. But 
if they all pay the same rate of wages, and do not use the 
same quality of machinery, those using the poorer ma- 
chinery will be defeated in the competition because of 
their greater cost of production. Their only means of 
self-preservation will be to obtain the better machinery 
used by their competitors. If they fail to do this, they 
have no economic right to survive. They are entitled to 
no legal protection, because they have not utilized the 
economic means provided by civilization for their own 
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preservation. To give protection to them would be to 
check civilization by putting a premium upon economic 
incompetency. 

Should the difference in competitive power of nations 
arise from the difference in their rate of wages, however, 
the social result would be entirely reversed. If they all 
used the same machinery and paid different rates of wages, 
those paying the higher rate of wages would be defeated, 
because of their greater cost of production. Their only 
means of self-preservation would be to adopt the rate of 
wages paid by their competitors, which of course would 
be to adopt the means of a lower civilization or abandon 
the business. Now, for the same reason that protection 
in the former case would be perpetuation of inferior eco- 
nomic methods, protection in this case would be perpetua- 
tion of a higher civilization. This is exactly the case be- 
tween America and Europe. The difference in the cost of 
production here and in other countries is not through the 
inferiority of American machinery, but through the supe- 
riority of American civilization, represented in the higher 
wages and social life of our laborers. Under those condi- 
tions, American producers are handicapped by the very 
superiority of our civilization. When it is a difference in 
machinery, the cheaper machines can be procured not only 
without injury, but with a positive advantage to the com- 
munity; but when it is a difference in wages, the cheaper 
men cannot be employed without lowering the standard of 
social life and impairing our civilization. 

If there is one function of government that is more 
important than another it is the protection of its civiliza- 
tion. Indeed, protection is a fundamental principle in the 
law of evolution, and obtains alike in nature and society. 
There is really no progress anywhere without it. It is 
indispensable to the survival of the fittest. Progress is 
simply the development of higher or superior types. Self- 
preservation is a necessity to the permanence of every new 
formation, and that involves the means of protection against 
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inferior types. When in any stages of progress the higher 
types lose their power of defense on the lower plane, their 
survival depends upon their power to invent new methods 
of protection. Thus primitive man in his struggle with 
lower animals could only maintain his existence by invent- 
ing weapons. In the development of society the same 
thing has occurred at every stage. When the methods of 
barbarism were outgrown, a means of protection against 
barbarism had to be devised, of which armies, navies, 
policemen, etc., are examples. Indeed, the very test of 
fitness of a higher form of civilization to survive is its 
capacity to devise efficient means for its own protection 
against lower civilizations without descending to their level. 

The true thermometer of a nation’s civilization is the 
wages and social life of its masses. Nothing can securely 
protect its civilization which does not preserve its standard 
of social life, and hence its rate of wages. No commerce, 
no foreign trade, no social intercourse, no international rela- 
tion of any kind is desirable which cannot be had without 
lowering the wages and consequently the civilization of 
one’s own country, since the prime object of national exist- 
ence is the preservation and promotion of its own civiliza- 
tion. It is only by so doing that any nation can really 
contribute to the world’s advance. 

Protection of our wage level against invasion from 
lower wage countries is therefore the first duty of our Gov- 
ernment. Not to do that is to desert the Republic and 
betray its best possibilities. We want the freest possible 
competition in our market between capitalists of all nations, 
but we should insist that such competition shall be between 
capitalists only. Their success must be made to depend 
upon their ability as capitalists, and not upon their capacity 
to obtain cheap labor. To accomplish this it is necessary 
that American wages be made the basis of competition in 
American markets. No capitalist shall have the benefit of 
our consumption and civilization without paying the equiv- 
alent of our wages. This in no wise curtails capitalistic 
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competition. It simply puts them all on the same 
economic plane, and lets the best succeed. That is to say, 
capitalists who have the most skill, the largest capital, or 
employ the best methods are able to get the business, and 
it permanently prevents American producers from being 
handicapped by paying American wages. 

It will be seen that a tariff on this basis gives no pro- 
tection to capital. It simply gives protection to the ex- 
tent that the higher wages of America increases the cost of 
production. Beyond that point competition is absolutely 
free. In fact, it is free trade to all who pay the equivalent 
of American wages. Any party that would oppose protec- 
tion to this extent is definitely an enemy to American 
laborers. No amount of talk about American millionaires 
and manufacturing monopolists is of any account in con- 
sidering this point. Capitalists will pay as little as they 
can whether we have protection or free trade. Wages 
never depended upon the generosity of employers, but al- 
ways upon the demand made necessary by the social life 
and standard of living of the laborers themselves. When 
the wages thus established cannot be paid, the business 
ceases, and the question of having a tariff equivalent to the 
difference in wages is not a question as to whether manu- 
facturers shall have profits, but whether the industries 
shall be developed here or the business shall go to lower 
wage countries. 

To abolish the protective feature from our public 
policy would be to strike a vital blow at the labor move- 
ment in this country. It would make every rise of wages 
or reduction of hours more difficult than ever, because 
every improvement in the laborer’s condition would tend 
to handicap American employers in their competition 
with foreign producers using the same machinery. As 
the machinery in England, and to a considerable extent 
in other European countries, is substantially the same as 
our own, a rise of wages would necessarily be checked 
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until those of Europe reached the same level, which simply 
means the arrest of our civilization. 

Whether the principle of our present policy shall be 
maintained is the prime question to be decided in the 
coming election. Never before was the issue so definitely 
and squarely drawn between the two parties. There is no 
longer any question as to whether particular industries 
have or have not too much protection, but it is absolutely 
a question between a policy of tariff for revenue only (actu- 
al free trade) and a tariff protecting American wage level. 
The Democratic party is unequivocal in its declaration for 
a free trade revenue policy. As if to make assurance 
doubly sure that this was not an accident, but the premedi- 
tated intention of the party, the Chicago convention struck 
from its platform a clause favoring protection to the extent 
of the difference in wages and inserted in its place a clause 
denouncing protection as ‘‘a fraud, a robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few,” and 
declaring it to be ‘‘a fundamental principle of the Democratic 
party that the Federal Government has no constitutional power 
to enforce and collect tariff duties except for the purpose of 
revenue only.’ The Republican party is equally definite in 
its declaration for a tariff adequate to the protection of our 
wage level. It says: ‘‘We believe that all articles which can- 
not be produced in the United States, except luxurtes, should be 
admitted free of duty, and that on all imports coming into com- 
petition with the products of American labor there should be 
levied duties equal to the difference between wages abroad and 
at home.” 

The issue of the campaign as set forth in the two party 
platforms is thus clearly an Economic one that strikes at 
the very root of our industrial and social life. The mani- 
fest duty of all who believe American competition should 
rest upon the wages established by American civilization, 
is to disregard all mere party considerations and unite in 
defeating the Free Trade ticket. 





The Labor Movement In England. 


The ‘‘ Labor Question ”’ is well to the front in England 
now, and is likely to remain so until substantial changes 
for the better have been brought about. The Trade 
Unions of the United Kingdom have worked more effect- 
ively during the past few years, than any previous period. 
In many trades, a reduction of working hours has taken 
place; in still more, advances of wages have been ob- 
tained, systematic overtime considerably checked, and the 
conditions of labor generally improved. But what has 
principally characterized the action of the Trade and 
Labor Organizations of late has been the amount of educa- 
tional work done, by acquiring and imparting much more 
extensive and more correct knowledge of industrial econ- 
omics than was previously taught, enabling members to 
realize how many-sided the industrial problem is, and de- 
veloping in them an intellectual capacity fit to cope with 
the intricacies of this stupendous problem. 

Not that the workers of this country already possess 
the knowledge requisite to bring about a solution of the 
great problem—we are very far from that—but the signs 
are hopeful. The necessity for organization on Trade 
Union lines is more keenly recognized than formerly, 
whilst the policy endorsed by the Unions is also of a more 
comprehensive character than hitherto. And what is 
equally satisfactory is, that the relationship of one institu- 
tion to another, voluntary and legislative, is more clearly 
seen than formerly; and, consequently, there is less clash- 
ing of progressing forces, and, therefore, less waste of val- 
uable energy than in earlier days. That all our energy is 
wanted in a useful direction, will be seen when it is real- 
ized that in this old England, which has developed so 
enormously, we have yet many sections of the community 
at work under such burdensome and unhealthy conditions, 
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that merely to recite them would shock the sensibilities of 
most people, either in Britain or America. It is still true 
that most intolerable conditions may prevail in one trade 
in a given country, and the mass of the people in the same 
country be strangely ignorant of it. 

To specify a few cases, as showing the need for reme- 
dial action, I will cite what I know beyond question to ex- 
ist. In the chemical trade as carried on in England, 
Scotland and Wales, working hours are such as to stagger 
those who think the nine-hour work day is nearly universal 
in Britain. 

To prevent misunderstanding, it should be made clear 
that various sections of laborers in connection with chemical 
works—a very considerable industry in England—have 
different hours. Thus, in connection with the works, there 
is necessarily a number of mechanics, such as engineers or 
machinists, as they would be termed in America, carpenters, 
joiners, moulders, etc., and with these are many laborers, 
and the Unions to which the mechanics belong have long 
ago fixed the weekly limit of working hours at fifty-four— 
in a number of cases at fifty-three—and laborers are 
regulated in a similar way. But it is the rule for the mill 
machinery actually engaged in the production of the chem- 
ical materials to run continually, day and night, the whole 
year round; and, except in a very few instances, this is 
done with two shifts of men, who must necessarily average 
84 hours a week. The men take alternate weeks of night 
and day, changing at the end of the week. Slightly vary- 
ing methods prevail in different works, but a common 
method is the following: A man who has been working 
daytimes for a week, is relieved by his mate at 2 o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon, which man, beginning at 2 P.M. Sat- 
urday, will work till Sunday morning at 7; that is, will 
work for seventeen hours without any regulation stoppage 
for meals, he being responsible for the whole of that time, 
of course, getting a smack of food between whiles. At 
7 A.M. Sunday he is relieved by his mate, who, commenc- 
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ing at 7 A.M. on Sunday, continues on with full responsi- 
bility every minute till 6 o’clock on Monday morning; that 
is, for twenty-three hours at a stretch, when he is relieved 
by his mate, who works till five in the evening, eleven 
hours. The man that leaves work on Monday at 6 A. M., 
after twenty-three hours continuous employment, returns 
again at 5 on Monday evening, and commences a thirteen 
hour shift till 6 o’clock on Tuesday morning. He con- 
tinues on night work all through the week, leaving work 
on Saturday morning at6 A. M., but he must return to work 
again after an eight hour’s spell and begin work at 2 o’clock 
Saturday afternoon, and work on for seventeen hours till 
7 o'clock on Sunday morning; of course, without any 
recognized stoppage for meals. This man thus works from 
7 o'clock on the one Sunday till the same hour on the Sun- 
day following, no less than 105 hours; on the alternate 
week he works sixty-three hours, making 168 hours for 
the fortnight; and this is a very common practice in the 
chemical factories of the United Kingdom. The rate of 
pay equals about thirty-six shillings, or $9 a week. 

The conditions under which many of these men work 
are positively appalling. In some departments it is neces- 
sary to wear a flannel muzzle over the mouth, of sufficient 
thickness to completely cover the nostrils and prevent in- 
halation through the nostrils. The muzzle generally con- 
sists of some twenty folds of flannel, and stands out 
on the face in a very ugly looking fashion, it beingtied on 
the man by means of a rope passing under the chin and 
over the head. Then large goggles are strapped over the 
eyes, and a paper hat on the head, and what skin is still 
left exposed, such as the cheek-bones and a portion of the 
forehead, is greased to check the biting effect of the 
chemic powder. To wear this muzzle and other accoutre- 
ments is exceedingly tiring, as all inhalation must be 
drawn through this tightly fitting flannel muzzle, and ex- 
halation takes place only through the nostrils; and to work 
with this muzzle on, and in the chamber with the poisonous 
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powder and gas, is to work under conditions that rapidiy 
kill; indeed, the average man cannot last more than fifteen 
years asa workman. He will either die or be living at the 
expense of friends, or the community, at the end of that 
time. Limit of space forbids further recital of the horrors 
of the chemic slaves of England, but what I have said will 
bear repetition. It is within the mark. 

Tram-car drivers and conductors commonly work 
thirteen hours a day, with not more than one day off ina 
month, and because the Tram-Men’s Union have requested 
the company to grant them one day’s leave from work in 
fourteen, the company have refused, and a strike is now 
pending to obtain this revolutionary demand in the town 
of Bolton, Lancashire. 

Laundry work in England is done by women, who 
work from fifty-six to eighty hours a week in steam laun- 
dries; and in smaller places it is a very common thing for 
the women to commence at 8 A. M. and not finish till 11 or 
12 P. M., these hours applying especially to the three last days 
of the week. The prevalence of such conditions will serve 
to show that while England justly has a reputation for work- 
ing relatively few hours, this does not by any means apply 
to the whole of the people. The Trade Unions have made 
great alterations of late in many trades, and the nucleus 
of an organization exists not only among the chemical 
workers, but also with the laundresses, who are gradually 
but slowly being brought into line with organized labor. 

I need not here recount the successes and failures of 
the Trade Unionists. Let it suffice to say that not more 
than one-third of our adult males are organized in Unions, 
although they exercise a considerable influence over those 
not enrolled; but in the case of females, organizations pro- 
ceed slowly. 

It has always been the case that a few among the 
Trade Unionists look forward to a time when industry should 
be under democratic control, and they have tried to propa- 
gate this view through the Unions, but with small success 
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until recently. It may now be said that a considerable pro- 
portion of Trade Unionists are not forming organizations 
for the mere purpose of fighting employers and getting the 
largest possible amount of wages, but whilst gradually 
improving the condition of the workers under existing in- 
dustrial arrangements, very many are really working for 
the democratisation of industry. To define what is meant 
by this phrase may be rather difficult, but the conviction 
is gathering force that trade and industry should be con- 
trolled in the common interest; that sectional, selfish, 
private enterprise must be subjected to a popular control 
in the interest of the whole people; and that to an increas- 
ing extent reliance upon capitalistic organization of indus- 
try must be superceded by democracy taking responsibility 
and advantages or losses. ‘This means the recognitica of 
the co-operative principle as against the competitive, and 
so, in England, the trade societies are gradually coming 
to endorse co-operation, manufacturing and distributive. 

A few weeks ago, the Annual Co-operative Congress 
took place, and the reports showed not only a remarkable 
improvement upon previous years, but a coming nearer to 
the Trade Unionists in sympathy and aim, which, should it. 
continue, will ere long result in an alliance between the 
two rapidly growing movements. Of course, in many 
cases, the members of the Trade Unions are also members 
of the co-operative societies, and to count the two move- 
ments separately, would be in many cases tocount the 
same people twice over. But, the dual movement repre- 
sents some three millions of families, or twelve millions of 
people, out of a population of forty millions, and, therefore, 
their power for good or ill is very considerable. 

And what is important to note, both movements are 
more really alive to-day, than at any previous period. 
Not that everything is harmonious—that were too much to 
expect—but the differences are those of method only, and 
not of principle; and I believe I am justified in saying that 
no one section is checkmating another, but they are really 
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stimulating each other to further activity. Thus, in the co- 
operative movement there are two important methods being 
propagated (some insist upon speaking of it as a difference 
of principle); the one contends that production should be 
controlled by the consumers, the other, that the producer 
or worker should take the risk, and share the advantages 
by taking profits. To illustrate how this works out, I may 
state that the members of the various co-operative stores 
throughout the country formerly obtained their boots and 
shoes from ordinary manufacturers, which manufacturers 
commonly sub-let the work to numerous small sub-contrac- 
tors, which resulted in very many of the boots being made 
under the ‘‘ sweating ’’ system. The co-operators, through 
their Board of Management, termed the ‘‘ wholesale,” 
undertook to build a first-class boot and shoe factory, 
replete in every way with modern improvements, to find 
the capital, take the risk, comply with Trade Union require- 
ments as regards wages, and take all profits to their con- 
stituents—the consumers who compose the distributive 
societies represented by the ‘‘ wholesale.”’ At this factory 
some 1,400 persons are now employed, Trade Union require- 
ments being complied with. Froma sanitary point of viewit 
is a model to the district, and the whole thing is prosper- 
ing. But the workers do not share in the profits made, 
nor would they as workers lose anything other than their 
employment, if failure overtook the concern. The con- 
sumers find the capital, and the consumers get the advan- 
tage when they purchase the commodities, and as investors 
of the capital, they rightly claim that they are lessening the 
evils of the sweating system, by having organized a thor- 
oughly well-equipped factory in place of the sweaters’ den. 
If more capital is required for extension, they have much 
more than they can possibly require as an organized body 
of consumers. 

But the other school of co-operators contend that true 
co-operation necessitates a personal interest in the concern 
by every employé, and therefore they insist upon the 
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profit-sharing plan being recognized; refusing to admit 
that the consumer as such should be allowed to control 
production, and so the believers in profit-sharing have also 
established boot and shoe factories at Leicester, Kettering, 
and other places, and the management is entrusted to a 
committee of the men employed, who employ a manager 
toact for the members. This section has no large amount 
of capital at their back, and cannot therefore extend their 
premises to keep pace with their growing trade. At pres- 
ent some 300 are employed at the ‘‘ Eagle Brand” works 
in Leicester, where the profit-sharing principle is recog- 
nized, and as they accummulate capital, so they extend; 
and they contend that the workers themselves being re- 
sponsible, taking risk and facing difficulties, develop the 
requisite for successfully grappling with the industrial 
problem to a much greater extent than is the case in the 
factories where this responsibility does not exist. To 
those who wish well to all honestly directed democratic 
effort, the qualifying feature is that both systems are suc- 
cessful, both have had failures, but out of the failures have 
grown successes. It now remains for Co-operators and 
Trade Unionists alike to judiciously interpret their respec- 
tive principles, merge with each other as far as may be, 
and then decide when, where and how their voluntary 
associative effort may be supplemented by municipal or 
state action. 

The Trade Unionist who insists upon a fixed standard of 
wages for a fixed number of working hours, recognizes the 
necessity of complying with the same principle when, in 
his capacity of citizenship, he becomes an employer; and 
therefore the Trade Unions are insisting upon Trade 
Union rates of wages and general conditions of labor being 
recognized by municipal authorities, and this with consid- 
erable success, the London County Council having set the 
pace in this direction. 

The Co-operators, looking forward to the time when 
British industry shall be conducted on a co-operative basis, 
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and knowing that many departments must necessarily re- 
main unaffected by voluntary, associated effort, as distinct 
from legislative effort, are therefore taking a keener in- 
terest than formerly in enforcing attention upon the polit- 
ical phases of the labor problem, and are joining hands 
with Trade Unionists generally in demanding reduced 
working hours for railway men, miners, chemical workers, 
and others; and also are gradually pressing forward a 
policy in favor of the collective control of the railway sys- 
tem, which is, in their opinion, but the application of the 
co-operative principle through the agency of legislative 
restitution. 

That which is demanded now, by the thoughtful sec- 
tion of Trade-Unionists and Co-Operators, is, that 
Parliament shall again amend the Factory Acts in sucha 
way as to practically abolish the ‘‘ sweating ’’ system, and 
shall secure the application of the most complete mechan- 
ical appliances for reducing the evils of such unhealthy 
employment as that of chemical workers, etc. 

In order to relieve the unemployed by absorbing some 
of them, at least, into the ranks of workers, to enable the 
workers to partake of the ever increasing advantages of in- 
dustrial development, and to afford time and opportunity 
for mental and physical development, legislative action is 
called for to reduce working hours. Indeed, nothing has 
been more discussed than this matter of reducing hours, 
during the past few years; and now, on the eve of a gen- 
eral Parliamentary election, tens of thousands of voters are 
tackling the respective candidates upon this subject, as 
an adjunct to their voluntary effort, through the Trade 
Unions. 

Improved Local Government is demanded for cities, 
towns, and country alike. This is clearly defined, and is 
being vigorously pressed. We in London demand Dis- 
trict Councils under the London County Council. We 
have an area of 400 square miles, upon which stands Lon- 
don, with 5,000,000 inhabitants, and one person in five dies 
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either in the poor house, asylum or infirmary. Until re- 
cently, the people in London allowed a dominant section 
to boss; now, it is demanded that an extension of the Local 
Government Act shall take place upon lines enabling the 
average worker to take an active part in the democratic 
management of this monster city. But it happens also 
that the chief demand of laborers in the rural districts is 
also this one of an effective scheme of local self-govern- 
ment, it being held that, immediately this is obtained, 
requisite steps will then certainly be taken to bring about 
a solution of our land question. 

In the way of Electoral Reform, the second ballot is 
demanded, but this we are not likely to see yet, neither of 
the political parties being favorable to it, and those run- 
ning on independent labor lines are yet insignificant in 
numbers. Payment of Members of Parliament is also de- 
manded, but neither is this cared for by either party. 

Home Rule for Ireland is endorsed by the majority of 
workmen, and, therefore, Gladstone is likely to be re- 
turned by a majority, but it will not be large, about forty 
is my estimate, although Gladstonians are counting sixty 
at least. The workmen care much less for political parties 
than was formerly the case; it is the Social question they 
insist upon, and neither of our two main parties care for 
this. But although as workers we have long known this, 
we have not yet exhibited much capacity in organizing 
ourselves politically to give voice to the demands of labor 
on independent lines. At the forthcoming election, about 
ten men only will be standing as labor candidates, in addi- 
tion to those already members; but of these ten, not more 
than five will get into Parliament. The Liberals are just 
now (June, 1892) making strenuous efforts to come to 
terms with those who have been endorsing an Independent 
Labor policy, outside of either Tory or Liberal party, and 
while a majority of workmen will vote Liberal, it will not 
mean that they are content to work with and through the 
Liberal party, except temporarily. Industrial independ- 
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ence is aimed at by the workmen, and this is certainly not 
an object of either Liberal or Tory parties. The abolition 
of poverty is the actuating motive with the most intelli- 
gent workmen; to obtain and maintain positions of power 
in the State is, or appears to be, the main desire of the 
parties; they give attention to industrial questions exactly 
in proportion as organized workmen force them so to do. 
The electioneering speeches now being made by many 
candidates indicate a sycophancy that is despicable, when 
we remember the tone and manner of these same persons, 
even five years ago, when they had less cause to fear the 
independent action of workmen. One thing stands out 
clear in all this political and social turmoil, and that is, 
that the workmen in Great Britain are engaged in fighting 
their way out from poverty and industrial enslavement; 
that they intend to do much of it through the agency of 
voluntary institutions like the Trade Unions and Co-opera- 
tive Societies, and that they also intend to utilize the 
machinery of the State for the same purpose whenever that 
machinery may, with advantage, be so used. 

Whilst doing this here, we keep a keen eye upon the 
United States, but not necessarily a jealous one. We re- 
joice exceedingly to know that in many instances Amer- 
ican workers enjoy a considerably higher standard than we 
do, because we are convinced that it makes it the more 
possible for us to raise our standard. In the most com- 
plete and genuine sense, those workmen for whom I can 
speak, wish hearty good will and continued prosperity to 
America. We shall vie with you; if possible, we shall 
beat you in raising the common standard of life; but, in 
saying and meaning this, we know it to be compatible with 
the best moral and material interests of both. 

Tom MANN. 





The Abolition of Poverty. 


‘The destruction of the poor is their poverty,” is a 
Scriptural motto whose truth has been recognized indeed, 
but its full import was never appreciated until in our own 
times. Now, it clearly begins to appear that the root evil 
of all evils is poverty, and that to secure the abolition of 
the others, one must begin by abolishing that. And, 
therefore, it is that in the place of voluntary brotherhoods 
sworn to poverty and celibacy, as in the monasteries of the 
Roman Church, we now have Anti-Poverty Societies and 
numberless associations for relieving and destroying this 
great misery of the human race. 

There are no records of humanity which reach so far 
back as to antedate the time when classes of rich and poor 
already existed. In fact, no human society do we any- 
where find so primitive as not to have already differ- 
entiated itself into these two branches by which the nat- 
ural inequality of men, which even the American Declara- 
tion of Independence has utterly failed to abolish, has 
already expressed itself. And not only has inequality 
existed from the earliest recorded times, but also, con- 
temporaneously with it, in all human record has appeared 
a kind of moral protest against its existence, as if it were 
something which ought not to be, and which it was the 
duty of the rich to reduce to its lowest terms as rapidly as 
possible. In all ages, they have been under a continual 
battery of exhortation to equalize matters by giving their 
excess of substance to those who had least, and to be will- 
ing to take the promise of a nost-mundane reward in ex- 
change for a fair divide of their greater possessions here. 
The whole trend of human thought has been to establish 
the view that the rich were somehow to blame for having 
become rich; and, usually, the implication has been that 
they had made themselves wealthy by oppressing and rob- 
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bing the poor, rather than by the superior efficiency of 
their wits and works. And yet, it must have been plain 
when the first men were still catching fish, or hunting 
game for a living, that one man would come home with a 
dozen fish on his string, where another fisherman would 
habitually get but six; and, in like manner, one hunter 
would be sure to be more skillful, or stronger, or swifter, 
or have a better weapon of his own make than another, 
and inequality would set in. When ‘‘Nimrod was a 
mighty hunter before the Lord,” he had evidently excelled 
his comrades in that business; and ‘‘Bairam, that great 
hunter, over whose head the wild ass now stamps,” evi- 
dently had a name for superiority in his craft. And, cer- 
tainly, if a man had a right to the fish he caught, or the 
deer he shot, the most skillful and fortunate of fishermen 
and hunters would be better off than those inferior in such 
crafts, and, as time went on, would begin to be rich, not 
by oppressing the poor but by beating them on the same 
ground. And there would be no help for this, any more 
than there is for the fact that one man is larger, or stronger, 
or has better eyes, or ears, or brains than another. The 
ability to do things and therefore to accumulate property 
in different persons is so diverse, that out of the same cir- 
cumstances and opportunities, and with the same tools, 
one would inevitably become richer than another without 
in the least trenching upon that other’s rights or chances. 
He would in no way have borrowed, begged or stolen from 
the poorer man, but he would merely have coaxed or ex- 
torted more from nature by his methods. 

And this is the most general type of the increase of 
wealth in an industrial society. It is the superior efficiency 
of one individual over another, of one tribe or family over 
another, by which it is enabled to accumulate more wealth 
than the rest. 

It is a curious but almost universal result of this supe- 
riority, however, that the rich are spoken of as if they had 
somehow become an injury to the rest by their superior 
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success. Their good fortune is resented and rebuked. 
Those who are left poor are certain to think their poverty 
is in some way brought about by the greater wealth of the 
others, instead of being, as it is, a mere survival of the 
previously uniform poverty of all. 

But, so far is the greater prosperity of some in fact 
from being an injury to the others, that it is positively 
an advantage to everybody of the tribe or nation. It ele- 
vates the general level. It gives the poor man a richer, 
larger customer for his products; it gives him a neighbor 
who is able to help him in a pinch; it gives him an em- 
ployer more sure to pay good wages; it everyway increases 
the value of the poor man’s services. So that, instead of 
being loud in complaint of the rich man’s greater wealth, 
his interest demands that he should rejoice at it, and con- 
sider it as so much gain to himself and the rest of his com- 
munity, as indeed it is. 

One good effect, at any rate, this rich man is sure to 
have upon many others, and that is, to stimulate their de- 
sire to become rich also and to enjoy the rich man’s 
superiorities. This, so to speak, wakes up a community, 
and begins to transform it from the apathetic indolence of 
an unambitious tribe to the aspiring activity of a progres- 
sive society. Thus the virus, as some would call it, of a 
desire for wealth, would strike into the dull stoicism of the 
primitive man and begin to change his rude nature for the 
better. ‘‘The mad race for riches” would begin, even 
though it were only a foot race at first, to grow, under the 
range and variety of increasing life, into the numerous and 
comprehensive industries of a modern civilization. 

But meanwhile the feeling of the left-behind poor, who 
would be of greater number than the more successful rich, 
would become a reigning sentiment, to the effect, as we 
said, that the rich had somehow injured the poor and ap- 
propriated something that belonged to them, and which 
therefore the wealthy ought to restore by gifts and chari- 
ties. This, we say, being the sentiment of the poor 
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majority, would inevitably get itself expressed at last as a 
social truth, however ill-grounded and contrary to fact it 
might be, and men would arise among the poor to urge 
this opinion as a moral truth, an actual immorality in the 
working of affairs. From this to calling it an injustice, a 
crying evil, a national calamity, a sin deserving of heaven's 
vengeance, would be but a short flight of steps, and we 
should have arrived at the fervent protest which echoes 
through all history of the defrauded and oppressed poor 
against the oppressive rich, made so, as is alleged, not by 
their superior handling of the materials of life which were 
open to all, but by fraud, violence and robbery. 

Everybody would be aware that in his transactions with 
his neighbors he generally received a guid pro quo reward 
for his services, or an exchange of goods which he wished; 
but still, such a nature is human nature, that the more suc- 
cessful would be decried, suspected, complained of and 
hated. And the long wail of the ages is indeed the voice 
of the feeling, rising like the smoke of a morning and even- 
ing sacrifice towards heaven. 

Now, with the complaint would arise, and always in 
fact has arisen, a call for the readjustment of matters upon 
a so-called juster basis. The rich would be summoned to 
give up their surplus and confer it upon those who had 
none. This is indeed the exhortation of priest and prophet 
through all history, from ancient Egypt down to the 
present day. And this indeed may be called the first 
effort of mankind to abolish poverty, namely, to take away 
any surplus which anyone could make and give it to him 
who made less, in order that each might have a sufficiency, 
whether he could earn it or not. This rough-and-ready 
way of keeping those who lagged behind as nearly as possible 
abreast of those who pushed ahead, seemed just the thing 
to the laggards always and to their spokesmen. It would 
naturally seem so, and would have given the hindmost, 
what in modern irreverent parlance is called an exceed- 
ingly ‘‘soft snap.” Nevertheless, it has never been 
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worked successfully. To be sure the idea was taken up by 
the priesthood everywhere. The denunciations of heaven 
were invoked and threatened against the rich who should 
refuse to give to the poor, rewards most bounteous after 
death were promised to those who should be liberal, and 
the special favor of gods or God upon them during life. 
Nothing of words was spared to conjure their wealth out of 
the hands of the wealthy into the hands of the unsuccess- 
ful. Allin vain. Asa matter of fact, those who had be- 
come rich were too sensible of their advantages to give 
them up willingly, and too well aware of the hardship 
of poverty to reduce themselves back to so undesirable a 
condition. And there was besides the incessant activity of 
the same superior faculties which had made them rich at 
first, conspiring to keep them richer all along. To recur 
to our former illustration, the better man could still catch 
his dozen fish to the other man’s half dozen daily, and was 
richer in consequence. Nor could he be made to see why 
he had not as good a right to the whole of his dozen as the 
poorer fisherman had to his half dozen; and he never could 
be made to think that rewards after death for good money 
before were a sufficient recompense for any considerable 
part of his fortune. He might risk some in that way but 
not much. 

Nevertheless, this method of equalizing seems so sim- 
ple and desirable to the less successful, that it has never 
lost its vogue or its advocates. There is not the least like- 
lihood of its adoption, on a general scale, but it is called for 
just as loudly as ever, and just as widely, and that too in 
spite of the fact that society persistently goes quite the 
other way. And it is well that it does, for it is now quite 
clear that if the wealthy classes had followed the wishes 
of the poorer, and the advice of the priest and prophet, 
they would have kept the poor in a state of inefficient 
pauperism most harmful to themselves and quite destructive 
to general progress. And not only that, but by scattering 
their wealth with one hand as fast as they got it with the 
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other, they would have entirely forestalled and prevented 
that accumulation of capital in efficient hands which is the 
greatest tool of energy for increasing the production, and 
therefore, the aggregate wealth of the community. Re- 
lieving poverty in charity, in other words, would end in 
increasing poverty, since it would diminish the productive 
capital, which alone could finally relieve poverty effect- 
ually by paying it for work. In other words, the only 
way to relieve poverty permanently was by increasing 
the means of its production, so that, as each could produce 
more daily, each would have more daily. The catch of 
fish of the poorer fisherman must be increased, not by giv- 
ing some of the better fisherman's catch, but by giving 
him better tools, so that his day’s work might become more 
remunerative. 

And this indeed, is the only possible solution of the 
relief of poverty question which can be made universal 
orpermanent. Allthecharity conceivable will never fill the 
yawning chasm of poverty’s extensive and perpetual needs. 
After the utmost possible expenditure of wealth by the 
wealthy, those needs would still be unfilled and crying 
like the open mouths of unfledged birds upturned from 
their nests, ‘‘ Give! give!’’ The reason so large a mass 
of poverty still persists after such a vast advance in the art 
of production by modern machinery, is because still there 
are so many persons whose daily production is insufficient 
for their comfortable support. They have not yet mastered 
tools enough or well enough to get much more out of them 
than their ancestors could get out of the raw materials of 
nature alone. So they remain where nature left their an- 
cestors—close to the verge of subsistence. 

Wesay they remain there ; it is not modern society which 
has brought them there ; itisnot the wealth of capitalists that 
has put them there; it is not the extortion or the absorption 
of lands by speculators that has taken away their livelihood, 
or robbed them of a birthright to land enough for support; 
it is none of these things nor all of them together. It is 
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simply that they have not improved in power of production 
over their ancestors, and are therefore still living as their 
ancestors lived. Nor would any new social arrangement, 
any sequestration of land or the rents of land, any absorp- 
tion of private property by the state, or distribution of all 
existing goods relieve their poverty permanently, or even 
for any important length of time, for the simple reason 
that they have only a poor rate of production. The whole 
of their daily product secured to them daily, would still 
leave them on the bottom stairs of society and close to the 
ground. What we, who wish them well and wish to help 
them up, have to do then, is to find some means of teach- 
ing them to increase their rate of production, enable them 
to catch nine fish per day instead of the poverty-stricken 
six, which they catch by nature, as it were. 

And this, indeed, is just the work to which modern in- 
vention and business is setting itself. It is devoting itself 
to machineries, which have already lifted millions out of 
the lower levels of poverty, in order to lift those who are 
left in the mire. Forswearing charity which long ages 
of church effort and administration have proved to be quite 
inadequate to the task, and which only left the masses in 
ignorance and squalor where it found them; forswearing 
the socialism of earlier times, because it found such social- 
ism to mean not even some rich, and certainly not all rich, 
but on the contrary, all poor, because production was poor, 
the modern spirit of business and invention applies itself 
to the problem of giving the wretched fisherman the means 
to increase his take. And this method has been so far 
successful that the whole of society is on a higher level 
than it ever was before. In spite of much remaining 
poverty, in spite of low wages and sweating systems, and 
tenement houses, and miseries of ‘‘the other half,” and 
children put to work as soon as they could talk, and much 
more brutality, on the whole, inventions and business 
have succeeded in elevating and relieving more than any 
other agency ever employed. And, therefore, we have 
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reason to expect that they will do the rest intime. When 
every man becomes able to produce as much as he needs 
to be comfortable, then he will get somuch. He cannot 
get it before, unless somebody else is robbed of his own to 
give it to him, which would be manifestly unjust. 

They therefore who wish to hasten the abolition of 
poverty, will take hold of it at the business end; will help 
with inventions and enterprises. They will not give 
money in charity, seeing that charity is utterly inadequate 
to the task proposed; they will not urge forward the own- 
ership of productive property by the State, seeing that 
Government property is always less productive than private 
enterprises; they will not join Dr. McGlynn’s anti-poverty 
class, seeing that the abolition of property in land has no 
tendency to increase the productiveness of land, and many 
land owners, farmers and farm laborers, are already among 
the poorest of the poor in all the comforts and pleasures of 
life. But what they will do is to join the noble army of 
producers, helping forward inventions, enterprises, fac- 
tories, railways, steamships, and the rest of the business 
affairs which are already at work to abolish poverty by 
creating wealth, which alone can abolish it. The preach- 
ers may preach about ‘‘ the mad race for riches,” but how 
is poverty to be dispossessed unless riches are raced for 
with consuming energy? The Socialists may declaim 
against ‘‘the fierce greed of the capitalist,” but how are 
workmen’s wages to be paid if there be no vast accumula- 
tion of capital to keep going the works where he earns 
more than nature would give him per day, and gets his 
pay incash? Charitable organizations may hold out their 
hats for contributions on a large or small scale, but if they 
are to get the money and pay it out where it never gives 
returns of earnings, where shall enterprises get their back- 
.ing out of which, because they increase production, so 
many can be permanently supported and enriched? All 
other methods proposed by well-meaning people seem to 
us to propose something which either leaves things much 
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as they are, or to enrich the poor by impoverishing the 
already rich, and so adding to the number of the poor. 
We alone contemplate the abolition of poverty by increas- 
ing the number of the rich till there are no more poor. 
And our method is the very plain one of increasing wealth 
by increasing the production of wealth. Could anything 
be simpler or surer to do the work? 





Wealth and Morality. 


Does the general level of morality depend upon the 
degree to which wealth is disseminated, and should the 
production of more wealth and its more equitable distribu- 
tion be encouraged and stimulated as a means to that end? 
The study of history and a careful analysis of the laws 
of human progress seem to compel an affirmative answer 
to both these propositions. 

More and more the world is beginning to see that the 
salvation of man lies ¢hrough the improvement of his 
material condition. No religious misconception, no politi- 
cal bias, no social theory should be allowed to dim the 
clear perception of this truth; but church, state and 
society should constitute a triple alliance, a sort of indus- 
trial triumvirate, harmoniously co-operating for the re- 
demption of man through the improvement of his material 
condition. 

The still all too prevalent notion that poverty, igno- 
rance and crime must always exist originated long before 
the present gigantic productive or factory system had pro- 
duced a complete metamorphosis in human conditions. 
But now the multiplication of millionaires and the rapid 
spread of wealth reveal the potentiality of human industry 
and the social and moral possibilities of the future. The 
age of gold lies ahead of us, not behind us. The church 
can help the productive process by doing all in’its power 
to render the relations between man and man more amica- 
ble—by being an institution for the prevention of cruelty 
and injustice between man and man, and by discarding its 
morbid and irrational views of the effect of the love of 
money and the acquisition of wealth upon the morality of 
mankind. 

The state can assist the productive process by advo- 
cating with equal warmth the interests of organized labor 
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and organized capital by legislative regard for the wage- 
earners as well as for the profit-earners, since high wages 
—if they represent intelligent and skillful labor—make big 
profits. 

Society, moreover, should regard it as the most sacred 
of its duties to open the doors of opportunity to the masses, 
for the radical defect of all past civilizations and of all 
past institutions, whether religious, political or social, 
has been ¢heir exclusiveness! It is a moral impossibility for 
any member of the human family to attain perfect felicity 
as long as there shall exist any other human being suffer- 
ing from the restrictions of poverty and ignorance. 

At the bottom of all progress arises from the insa- 
tiable and ever-multiplying wants of man. These arouse 
his intelligence, his intelligence creates his wealth, his 
wealth makes morality a possibility. The invention of 
the bow and arrow produced a moral transformation by 
improving the material condition of the savage; it was a 
great labor-saving invention ; it afforded time for securing 
better food, clothing and shelter, the moral effect of which 
cannot be disputed ; it opened the way for more intercourse 
of a commercial and social nature; it tended to strengthen 
the marriage tie and the family relation by making home 
life somewhat more permanent and attractive—and happy 
homes are by common consent the very wombs in which 
morality is born. It is not the love of money, but the lack 
of it, which is the root of allevil. Poverty is the source 
of slavery and the foundation of despotism. It is the 
destroyer of manhood and morality. But if the bow and 
arrow and other crude inventions were among the early 
contributors to the morality of the race, what shall we say 
of the stupendous productive system of to-day, run by 
organized labor and organized capital—the twin sisters 
of modern industry ? If it has produced more material 
wealth, has it not also multiplied happy homes, and thus 
been the precursor of moral advance? 

WILLIAM E. Harr. 





Country Boy Versus Town Boy. 


II. 


In ancient and medizval times the actual tillers of 
the soil were slaves, or at the best thralls, serfs or peons, 
All appellations of the countryman were terms of con- 
tempt, as helot, rusticus, villain, jaque, varlet, churl, 
clown, etc. To this miserable class the city arose upon 
the vision as a refuge from hardship, oppression and in- 
famy. During the Middle Ages the protection afforded 
by the towns to the runaway serfs of the feudal lords was 
a constant source of hostilities between the sturdy burghers 
on the one hand and the lords with their knights and 
men-at-arms on the other. During this dark period the 
fires of liberty burned only within the ramparts of cities. 

A prominent feature of the census is the rapid increase 
of the cities at the expense of the country population. Nor 
is it a distinctive feature of the American census. The 
movement cityward is no less noticeable in Europe. Some 
are disposed to view this fact with alarm, and to deplore 
the decadence of the love for rural life. The truth is that 
the inclination to abandon rural labors is not a distinctive 
feature of the nineteenth century, but was noticed by 
Solomon and even commended by him. ‘‘ The labor of 
the foolish wearieth every one of them, because he knoweth 
not how to go to the city.”"—Ecc. x., 15. 

The tendency to resort to cities having always existed, 
it has been greatly stimulated by the invention of labor- 
saving machinery for farm use, and by the demand for 
labor in the large manufacturing centers. While this state 
of affairs will doubtless result in final good, during the 
transition stage of the movement much harm is done to 
both country and city. In the country, school districts are 
being depopulated. The big farms are eating up the 
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smaller ones. The agricultural element is rapidly resolv- 
ing itself into two classes—large land owners and tenant 
employes. The farm owners are, as a class, hard and in- 
satiate taskmasters. Their ‘‘hands,” being tenants at 
will of the owner, are utterly at his mercy in the imposition 
of tasks. There is no limit to hours of labor as there is in 
cities. From 3 A.M. till 9 p.M. the laborer is kept at work. 
The only time that he can do anything for himself is dur- 
ing the noon hour, ‘‘ while restin’.”’ 

All this labor is given for a mere pittance, usually from 
sixteen to twenty dollars per month and rent of house and 
garden. ‘The wretched tenant is kept so poor that he has 
no chance to ‘‘go to the city.”” His wife is ill-clad, sad- 
eyed and overworked; his children unclothed, unshod, un- 
kempt and unclean. As a class, these farm hands are 
much more wretched than factory employes. Nor is this 
wretched state of existence confined entirely to the em- 
ployes. The farmer boasts that he labors more hours 
than do his hands. And though he owns hundreds of 
acres, lives in a brick house and has a fine equipage, the 
farmer and his family are about as poor in their secret 
family life as most of his tenants. He will labor and 
scrimp and save to buy another piece of land; labor and 
scrimp and save to pay for one recently purchased, and sell 
the best of the farm produce and live upon the refuse. 

These are the maxims of economy among the great 
mass of farmers. ‘The farmer is a slave, and his wife (alas 
for the farmer’s wife!) is the slave of a slave. Search the 
records of our insane asylums, and verify the sad fact that 
by far the larger percentage of female inmates are farmers’ 
wives. Now answer, if you can, how may we expect 
either physical or mental robustness from such maternity? 
Now, harp all you will about the pure air and free sun- 
shine of country life, but account, if you can, for the 
generally stunted physical and mental growth of country 
children. Let any unprejudiced observer compare the 
hearty, rollicking children in a town or city schoolyard with 
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the joylessand tired-looking crowd gathered around the door 
of acountry school. Gen. W. T. Sherman, who by his famous 
march put the physical capacity of American manhood to 
the severest test, mentions in his ‘‘Memoirs” that city 
soldiers far excelled those from the country in enduring 
the hardships of the march, the privations and vigils of 
the siege, and the assaults of diseases. Among European 
military men, both of ancient and of modern times, it is a 
sort of maxim of war that city levies are more readily dis- 
ciplined, more enduring on forced marches, and steadier in 
actions than the rustics. The vital statistics of the country 
disclose the fact that there are numbers of diseases preva- 
lent in the country to a greater degree than in the city. 
Of course, contagious diseases number more victims in 
city than in country. But in noticing rates of mortality of 
American cities, due regard must be had for the fact that 
said rates are unduly swelled by large numbers of for- 
eigners, many of whom are from unhealthy regions of the 
Old World. This element is not considered as a product 
of American life conditions. Some cities are more sanitary 
than others, as, also, some parts of the country are more 
salubrious than others. But, taken as a class, the farmers 
suffer more from constitutional diseases. Such is shown to 
be the case, according to life insurance tables. For in- 
stance, dyspepsia might be called the farmer’s disease. 
Its greater prevalence in the country is due to a number of 
causes, such as unskilled cookery and haste and worry at 
meals during busy seasons. Greasy biscuit, fat pork swim- 
ming in gravy, and the everlasting pie are the main items 
in the farmer’s bill of fare. Strange as it may seem, it isa 
fact that usually there is a greater variety of viands on the 
mechanic’s table than on that of the farmer. The writer 
has spent months in farmhouses where fresh beef or mut- 
ton is almost an utter stranger. It makes its appearance 
only for a few days in the year, during the harvest and 
threshing. Chickens are eaten only for the regalement of 
company, or when the market for poultry is low. In the 
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rush and hurry of attending to the large field crops, the 
neglect of the garden is a common feature of farm mis- 
management. ‘‘Go to town to see good gardens,” is a 
saying among farmers. The mechanic or merchant can 
enjoy all the luxuries of garden, orchard and dairy at mod- 
erate cost, the year round. His wife cooks only for her 
own family, and usually possesses a fair share of culinary 
skill. 

Besides ill-cooked food and the eternal sameness of the 
country fare, there are other causes tending to produce the 
weak physique of the agriculturist. The principal one is 
overwork and exposure of growing children. ‘‘ Never 
work nor ride a growing animal,” says the thrifty farmer, 
‘but see that it has sufficient range, plenty of nourishment 
and comfortable quarters.” At the same time his own 
children are forced out into the chill and gray of early 
morning to breathe the malaria-laden vapor arising from 
the fields of rag-weed, poorly-drained land, and stagnant 
creeks and ponds. Little girls scarcely more than infants 
are hurried to the thirsty harvesters with jugs of water 
nearly as large as themselves. Small boys of ten or twelve 
are seen tugging and dragging large plows at the land 
corners, hasting to get into the next furrow before being 
caught by the plowmen behind. The young lad is taken 
from school to ‘‘shuck the down row,” which puts his 
strength and endurance to a severe test. While our legis- 
latures are interfering to protect child-life in factories, it 
would be well if they would place like restraints upon the 
employment of children at farm labor, which is much 
heavier than any done in factories, and the hours are 
much longer. While a reasonable amount of labor is bene- 
ficial to growing children, excessive and long-continued 
toil deforms the skeleton and hardens the tissues before 
full development of body is acquired ; it likewise brutalizes 
the nature and dwarfs the intellect. 

Even the best of pupils sometimes tax the patience of 
teachers by carelessness and want of industry. Teachers 
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in city schools, while bemoaning the shortcomings of their 
pupils, are apt to imagine that these faults are peculiar to 
city children. No teacher who has had experience in both 
kinds of schools would prefer the dull, stolid, stupid, stub- 
born country children to the bright, studious, winsome, 
cheerful and obedient children in towns and cities. If any 
city instructor doubts the truth of this statement, let it be 
supposed that such an one make the experiment of one 
term in a country school. Let us take him to a regular 
Simon-pure country ‘‘ deestrict,’”” remote from any town or 
city, where rural virtue and simplicity are uncontaminated. 

Now, before installing our experimenter in his school- 
room, let him take a view of his pupil—the much-lauded 
country boy, as he appears on his native heath. Let us 
suppose that the teacher appears at church the Sunday pre- 
ceding the day for opening school in September. The 
weather is still hot, and just before services the male por- 
tion of the congregation, including the redoubtable 
‘‘country boy,” is gathered in groups on the outside. 
Now let our experimenter use his eyes well, for he is about 
to see the country boy at his very best, with his best foot 
foremost, as it were. Behold a crowd of them of all ages, 
between ten and twenty-two, all clad in their ill-fitting 
‘*store clothes’ and black wool hats. Not a single straw 
hat or garment suitable to the weather is seen upon the 
ground. Many doff their heavy coats, either hanging 
them on the fence or carrying them into church slung over 
one shoulder. They all duly ‘‘size up” the pedagogue, 
and their conversation turns upon the question of ‘‘ startin’ 
to school.” They and their elders come to the conclusion 
that ‘‘ after corn-shuckin’” is the proper time for the big 
boys of the ‘‘deestrict”’ to start, but that the little ones 
may go to-morrow, if there be ‘‘ nothing particular” to be 
done at home. 

After this cursory inspection of the boys and ‘‘men 
folks’ the teacher enters the church to make the acquaint- 
ance of the mothers and sisters. Comparatively few of the 
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former are present, as some one must stay at home to get 
dinner and watch the hawks, and who, indeed, should per- 
form these duties but the mother? Our novice casts his 
eye around in a vain search for the ideal country girl—her 
of the novels—with the lissome form, rosy checks, clear 
complexion, artless ways and quiet costume, etc., etc. But 
what a disappointment is here! The actual country girl 
seems to belong to one of two distinct classes as to physique, 
namely, the short and squabby form with greasy complex- 
ion, and the lean and gaunt with insipid and freckled com- 
plexion. This classification is largely the result of the 
effect, upon differing bodily constitutions, of eating fat 
pork, standing for hours over the hot stove cooking the 
greasy compounds wherewith to fill the stomachs of har- 
vesters, imbrueing the hands in suds of strong soft-soap, 
wherein are washed the heavy check shirts and jean 
‘‘breeches”’ of fathers, brothers and hired hands. ‘These 
are only a few items of the heavy, endless and thankless 
toil that falls to the lot of the ‘‘ women folks” on a farm. 
But here let us dismiss the country girl, as we wish to 
experiment mainly with her brothers, who come in the 
church when the first stanza is well under way, and they 
come as the letting-in of a torrent. The clatter of the 
heavy boot-heels on the bare floor makes known the free 
and independent spirit of the swain. The observant 
teacher notices with dismay that these boots are shuffled 
and thumped upon the floor ceaselessly during the entire 
service, and unless the minister has the voice of Stentor, 
precious little of the sermon is heard. At first he takes 
comfort in the supposition that all this comes from the 
natural and guileless rudeness of rusticity; but he soon 
finds that levity in the House of God is by no means pecul- 
iar to city youths. Inthe case of the latter, this levity 
manifests itself mostly in form of handkerchief flirtation, 
stolen glances or the surreptitious note; but usually noth- 
ing is done to mar the general quietude and outward de- 
corum of the city congregation. The young people of a 
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country congregation awkwardly and noisily imitate their 
city cousins in these frivolities, and go far beyond them by 
adding giggling and whispering. The city dude, who at 
the conclusion of services stands at one side of the walk to 
ogle the ladies as they leave the church door, finds his 
counterpart in the country hawbuck, who squares himself 
fairly in the aisle, doorway or walk, and makes the objects 
of his stolid stare go around him. . 

The service over, our pedagogue enters the carriage of 
his host, and upon his arrival at his boarding house he par- 
takes of the much-lauded country fare. It being Sunday, 
the meal is of course better in quality and served up with 
more taste than on ordinary occasions. The hog is king 
of the farmer's table; his flesh, friedin a great plenty of 
lard, holds the post at one end of the table. Ham or 
shoulder may form the contents of the dish to-day, but 
during the week fat sides or ‘‘ sow-belly”’ will be served 
up three times per day regularly. The cabbage, the pota- 
toes, the turnips and the fried mush have a liberal oint- 
ment of hog’s fat. The guest indulges some pleasant 
anticipations with reference to the fruits, but just as he is 
about ready to enjoy some, paterfamilias exercises his pre- 
rogative as head of the house by treating himself thereto, 
sticking his knife alternately into his mouth and into every 
dish of fruit on the table. Should any member of the 
family expostulate, it only draws forth the rejoinder, 
‘¢ Well, I reckon my mouth isn’t pizen for the rest of you.” 

But this is by the way. On the morning following 
the school begins, and for about six or eight weeks it runs 
fairly well. Many of the larger girls, and perhaps two or 
three of the older boys, whose parents have the intelligence 
to see the importance of utilizing the golden opportunities of 
of youth for mind culture, have been attending with toler- 
able regularity, and the teacher is beginning to congratu- 
late himself upon the outlook. But our town pedagogue is 
blissfully ignorant of the gathering storm. The more 
orderly part of the school have been looking forward to 
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the ‘‘ startin’ of the big boys”’ with a great deal of appre- 
hension. At last the fateful morning arrives. The coun- 
try boy rises early, as is his wont, feeds the stock, curries 
the horses, cleans out the cow-shed and hauls several loads 
of manure before starting to school. You see that, now 
the ‘‘busy time” is at an end, the ‘‘ hand” has been 
duly discharged, so saving the amount of his wages. After 
his father is certain that no more ‘‘ chores” can be found 
for him to do, the boy is sent to school with the injunction, 
‘Now, see that you make that teacher airn his big wages.” 
By this it is meant, make the teacher painfully sensible of 
your presence. ‘The redoubtable country boy falls in with a 
crowd of his fellows, and the entire pack comes stamping 
into the schoolroom, kicking off chunks of mud as big as 
brickbats. Their irruption is similar to that of a horde 
of Hunsor Vandals. They storm through the room, jump- 
ing over seats, tumbling books out of the desks that they 
select as their own, utterly regardless of the rights of pre- 
occupancy, take a contemptuous look at the teacher's pro- 
gram and other blackboard work, raise a whoop and rush 
out into the playground. It being their first morning, 
they were at some little pains to come early, but during the 
rest of the term they are in no wise particular on that 
score. ‘‘ Work at home to do” is the excuse, if they con- 
descend to offer any at all, for rabbit hunting and other 
amusements on the way. The ‘‘ meetin’ house manners” 
may have been merely the outcome of natural rudeness or 
carelessness, but there seems to bea gratuitous fiercenessin 
the digging of heels into the floor, shuffling of feet, breaking 
of ink bottles, slamming of slates, forced hawking and 
spitting and other acts that go to swell the tempest in the 
schoolroom. 

With dismay the teacher sees the well-studied program 
and tolerable system of gradation kicked into a shapeless 
wreck by this tumultuary mob of newcomers. Each and 
every one of them is a law unto himself as regards the 
branches he will study. One gawky youth of eighteen 
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comes with a dog-eared arithmetic and a seven-by-nine 
slate under hisarm. He ‘jist wants to study ’rithmetic 
and recite it four times a day instid of readin’, spellin’ and 
grammar.”’ Another, who has seen the array of books used 
by his city cousin, emulously aspires to study algebra, 
geometry, rhetoric, book-keeping, in fact, the entire curricu- 
lum of a four-term high school. No arguments that the 
‘*lazy teacher’ may advance can turn him from his pur- 
pose, in which he is backed up by his father, who ‘‘ pays 
taxes,’’ you understand, and wants his money’s worth out 
of the school. He is apt to be an influential man in town- 
ship politics, and can array the trustee against the teacher 
in case of a conflict. In despair the teacher gives up all 
attempt at gradation, and proceeds to cast the program of 
daily recitations anew, cutting it up into homeeopathic doses 
as to time, and so makes the best that can be made of what 
is a bad job to begin with. After this reconstruction the 
school is again in something like running order, when, at 
the beginning of another week, in comes another pack of 
Goths, whose qualifications and needs are apt to be different 
from their predecessors, and, of course, another readjust- 
ment of the scheme is called for. And so this trouble con- 
tinues until nearly Christmas. 

Among this riotous element that exists in the great 
majority of country schools there are undoubtedly a few 
pupils who honestly wish to study and acquire some educa- 
tion. But such a one is sadly handicapped by his faulty 
school habits, 7. ¢., attendance only during the short season 
when but little work can be found for him at home, and 
irregularity of attendance during even that brief period. 
Frequent change of teachers supplements the evil of long 
vacations. From the fragmentary nature of the pupil's 
stock of knowledge, the teacher can find no firm ground 
upon which to found a superstructure of education. For 
instance, in arithmetic, we will say (but the same condi- 
tions exist in the other branches), the teacher allows the 
student to begin at percentage (because, you know, he had 
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been ‘‘ twice through the arithmetic” the previous winter !). 
But it soon becomes apparent that, aside from ‘‘gittin’ the 
answers,” the pupil has no comprehension of the subject, 
because of the cloudiness of his knowledge of the under- 
lying principles of decimals. Supposing that the pupil 
submits to being ‘‘turned back” to decimals, he is here 
found to limp badly in multiplication, and is hopelessly 
‘‘stuck” in a problem involving long division; nay, more, 
his main difficulty in solving any problem lies in his utter 
inability even to read it intelligently. In every one he 
merely juggles with the figures, and if the number of the 
page or of the problem can be made available in securing 
the answer, said number is ruthlessly conscripted into the 
solution. The habit of mental concentration must be ac- 
quired by the age of fourteen. In ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred the foundation of education is laid by that 
age. But the country youth has let that decisive period 
pass by without acquiring ability to fix the mind upon a 
given subject for a certain period of time. The sudden 
change from severe physical labor to the rest afforded by 
school induces sluggishness and drowsiness in the few 
who are not disposed to unruliness. The greater number 
are possessed with the idea that all manner of work and 
anxiety is left at home, and that school is a place for 
recreation. 

Now, woe to the male teacher without firmness and 
plenty of muscle to back it up! Woe to the lady without 
extraordinary tact and charm of manner! Either at the 
best has but indifferent success in subjecting to any sort of 
discipline such a mass of rudeness and vulgarity. 

Joun M. WELDING. 
(Continued.) 





The Carnegie Conflict. 


The Homestead strike is not merely a quarrel between 
Andrew Carnegie and his work-people; it is an industrial 
crisis, the social bearings of which are more complex and 
far-reaching than appear on the surface. Those who, like 
the New York Sun, see nothing in this affair but a violation 
of law, the remedy for which is policemen and soldiers, 
only show how completely they fail to understand the true 
economic inwardness of the situation. 

The rough-and-ready way of dealing with strikers who 
exercise violence by shooting them down, after the manner 
of Napoleon with the Parisian sections, seems very 
thorough and simple, but the trouble with it is that it does 
not solve the difficulty of the situation. As Burke said of 
the American Revolution, ‘‘you cannot indict a whole 
people,”’ so one may say of a large mob of strikers, you 
cannot shoot a whole community. And though the 
strikers put themselves technically in the wrong when they 
fire on Pinkerton or other private armed guards, and 
though the first duty of police and government in such a 
case is to restore civil order, if needful by force, yet the 
hidden elements of the matter are not resolved in this 
action. What is at stake here is a whole social status, 
which can only be permanently adjusted by a modification 
of economic and social relations. Of course it is easy to 
say that Mr. Carnegie may do what he will with his own. 
This is the abstract, undisputed right of every em- 
ployer in accordance with law. But the extreme of law is 
usually the extreme of injury; the literal enforcement of 
one man’s technical rights, regardless, we do not say of the 
rights, but of the welfare of all the rest, may break up a 
society. If all debated questions were decided by the 
strict letter of the law there could be no advance, for the 
law is made out of and for the past, whereas each of these 
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striker’s quarrels is the coming to life in the womb of 
society of the embryo of the future. For four hundred 
years (1425-1825) English law made it conspiracy for 
workingmen to associate for the purpose of raising their 
wages, shortening their hours of labor, or in any other way 
changing their industrial condition contrary to the wishes 
of their masters. If English laborers had continued 
strictly to obey the letter of this law, they would probably 
still be ‘working twelve hours a day, and be liable to im- 
prisonment for demanding a change or daring to ask for 
higher wages. But their constant assault upon traditional 
customs, even though backed by law, caused a modification 
of both unwritten and written law, because their interests 
were the interests of society, and their demands a part of 
the real social advance. 

To treat the struggle between employer and employed 
strictly by existing law would be to cast the present back 
into the dim rules of the past. Apart from the fatal fact that 
it cannot be done on account of the magnitude of the forces 
and interests involved, it is not for the interest of society 
that it should be done. The new movement of employes 
is an evolution, and as such society is interested in its suc- 
cess, and cannot afford to have it fail. And this indeed is 
true, quite aside from the question as to whether the al- 
leged wrongs of the workmen are really wrongs needing 
redress, or only newly-evolving rights and interests. The 
community is interested in either case in the workmen’s 
success, because that carries society forward. The over- 
whelming interest centered in the Homestead strike is the 
welfare of society. To insist upon the extreme enforce- 
ment of law regarding the rights of property, or upon any- 
thing else contrary to this, is to obstruct the advance of 
civilization itself and force the use of violence to accom- 
plish what otherwise would come by the silent forces of 
secial evolution. It is therefore from the standpoint of 
soctety and its interest that all rights and duties, exactions 
and concessions of both parties to the struggle should be 
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considered, because it is as parts of one social whole that 
in the end their interests are identical. 

First, then, what are the facts of the case? Accord- 
ing to the testimony of both the workmen and Mr. Car- 
negie’s manager, Mr. Frick, the dispute originated in the 
proposal of the company to change the scale of wages and 
conditions of work. The changes proposed consisted of: 
(1) A reduction in the minimum of the the scale of piece 
work from $26.50 to $23 a ton for 4x4 Bessemer billets. 
(2) A change in the date of expiration of the scale from 
June 30 to December 31. (3) A permanent reduction in 
the rate paid per ton at furnaces and mills where improved 
machinery had been introduced. 

Now, it will be seen that all these were changes of eco- 
nomic conditions, in which the laborers were deeply inter- 
ested. In order to understand the nature of the first pro- 
posal, it is necessary to know what is meant by the ‘‘scale,” 
because this is a method of payment which is not generally 


adopted. It is a system by which the price paid per ton 
for making Bessemer billets rises and falls with the varia- 
tion of the market price of the product. Hitherto, the 
limit below which the price shall not fall has been $26.50 
per ton, and the new minimum proposed by the company 
is $23 pey ton. f Thus,:the change gives the company the 
a ine Lt A ge g pany 


right ce WARES S$. 50 ‘per ton lower than was per- 
mitted by the old scale. The significance of this proposal 
the workmen understand very much better than the unin- 
itiated public. 

It is presumed that with the fall inthe price of Besse- 
mer billets the profits of the concern are diminished, and 
therefore the company cannot afford to pay the same price 
for labor as when the price is high, which at first sight 
seems quite plausible; but it will be remembered that in 
this instance improved machinery has been introduced by 
which the cost of production will be permanently reduced, 
and under the influence of normal competition the price of 
billets will be permanently lowered, and this lowering will 
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not diminish the profits of the company at all, because it is 
the result of a diminished cost of production. The result, 
therefore, would be that a permanently lower rate per ton 
would be paid to the workmen, because the selling price 
would be permanently lowered. In this way the regular 
wages per ton would be reduced while the profits remain 
unchanged. The opposition of the workmen to this 
change, therefore, was not only quite natural, but strictly 
economic, ‘as the result would probably be a net reduction 
of wages, for which there is no economic or social justifica- 
tion. 

The second point, which demands a change of the 
time of fixing the scale, is of the same character as that in- 
volved in the granite cutters’ strike, the object being to fix 
the date at a time of the year when laborers are least able 
to resist an objectionable proposition. 

The third proposition calls for an actual reduction in 
the wages paid per ton at all furnaces and mills where im- 
proved machines are used. The reason urged by the Car- 
negie Company for changing the scale of wages is that they 
had introduced highly improved machinery which enabled 
the workmen to produce a much larger quantity per day, 
and being paid by piece work it greatly increased their 
wages. They therefore proposed to reduce the rate in pro- 
portion to the increased productive capacity of the new 
machine. In other words, they proposed to exclude the 
laborers from all advantage in the new machinery, their 
change of scale actually giving them a little less than before. 

Of course it is a mistake to assume that piece-work 
wages should not be lowered at all with the introduction of 
improved machinery. That would prevent any increase 
of profit or fall of prices and would defeat itself, as nobody 
would be foolish enough to continue to furnish capital if 
they were not permitted to share its gains. There is no 
reason in equity or economics why a few laborers who 
happen to use improved machinery, which they did noth- 
ing to create, should have all the benefit resulting from its 
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use. These improvements are largely social products, and 
the benefits they create should be shared by the whole 
community, which includes not only laborers and capital- 
ists, but the great body of consumers. And this will be 
done by the natural operation of economic law if all are 
permitted to freely pursue their own interest. The in- 
creased product will at first go to capitalists in larger 
profits, but competition soon gives part of it to the 
community in lower prices, and if laborers are sufficiently 
organized to become an active competitive force they will 
receive part of it in higher wages, and all are better off. 
This is the only way capital makes any real contribution 
to society. And it was to prevent the Homestead workmen 
from participating in the economic gains from his improved 
machinery that Mr. Carnegie inaugurated the present 
lockout, despite the offer of the workmen to arbitrate the 
differences, a doctrine which Mr. Carnegie has heretofore 
advocated. * 

So far, then, as the economics of the situation are con- 
cerned, the laborers are clearly in the right. It is only by 
constant resistance to such subtle encroachments upon 
their wages and demanding a share in new developments 
that the laborers’ social status is maintained and their pro- 
gress secured. This much will probably be admitted by 
everybody except Mr. Carnegie and his man Frick. It 
will readily be conceded that the workmen had a right to 
reject the new scale, and even that they were justified in 
doing so, but it is the means they used to accomplish their 
object that made them the enemies of society, and forfeited 
their right to public consideration. That is the nut of the 
situation. It is here that the first sin against society was 
committed. If we examine the history of the matter from 
this point on we shall discover who the real sinner is; and 
it may appear that after all the party really responsible for 
the riot is not the Amalgamated Association, but Mr. 
~*“T would lay it down as a maxim that there is no excuse for a strike or a lockout until 


arbitration of differences has been offered by one r ey refused by the other.” —‘ An 
Employer's View of the Labor Question.” Forum, April, 1886, p. 118. 
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Andrew Carnegie, author of ‘‘ Triumphant Democracy” 
and ‘‘ An Employer’s View of the Labor Question.” 

What occurred after the Carnegie propositions were re- 
jected? Did the workmen proceed to strike, or in any way 
disturb the rights of the company or the public? Nothing 
of the kind. They simply declined to accept the proposi- 
tions, and at the expiration of the agreement would prob- 
ably have quitted work as the only course left open to 
them. Did Mr. Carnegie act with the same good faith 
toward the laborers and the public, and rely upon open 
competition to adjust the economic differences? Not at all. 
On the contrary, he instituted a program the execution of 
which shows that his conceptions of industrial evolution 
and the economic relation of labor and capital are more like 
those of a Kaiser than of a citizen of a ‘‘ Triumphant De- 
mocracy.” He at once decided to disarm the laborers of all 
the social power they possessed for enforcing their claims, 
which was to break up their union and ultimately force 
them to deal with him single-handed, in which encounter 
he felt sure of winning. To accomplish this he began a 
rather deep-laid scheme, the first step of which was to 
formally discharge his entire force, thus technically sever- 
ing his relation with the laborers. 

Of course this deceived nobody. Everybody knew 
that the men were not discharged at all in any real sense, 
but that a ‘‘lockout,” a capitalists’ strike, had begun, a 
move which Mr. Carnegie would not have dared to make 
had he the remotest idea that the men would pack up and 
move away. ‘This is proven by his recent notice, that ‘‘all 
the old hands who did not return by a certain date would lose 
their positions.”” When, then, on the pretext of protecting his 
property (which was never in the slightest danger), he hired 
several hundred armed men, for whom he proposed tempo- 
rarily to make his mill a barracks, and thus practically put 
the town under martial constraint by a private armed force, 
in order to overawe the workmen into accepting his terms, 
he changed the point of the conflict. From this time on it 
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ceased to be a question of the scale, and became a question 
of the laborers’ right to act through their organization. 

Mr. Carnegie here began to develop his fight against 
the Union as such, counting it rather than the men to be 
his realenemy. ‘This, indeed, has been the feeling of all 
capitalists in their contentions with laborers. Capitalists 
think the unions are bad, workmen know them to be 
good, and inasmuch as they are powerful undoubtedly, 
the feeling about them on both sides is intense; but any 
one who looks at the matter from a social view-point will 
see the immense improvement in the workman’s condition 
which trade unions have established. To attack them, 
therefore, is to attack a means of social elevation for the 
masses, to attack progress and civilization, to attack the 
welfare of a majority of our citizens. The capitalist then 
turns into a private enemy of the public good when he at- 
tacks the unions which improve our masses because they 
curtail his power. But here we. need only to quote him 
against himself when he says: 


‘*‘Some establishments in America have refused to 
recognize the right of men to form themseives into these 
unions; although I am not aware that any concern in Eng- 
land would dare to take this position. This policy, how- 
ever, may be regarded as only a temporary phase of the 
situation. The right of workingmen to combine and to 
form trade unions is no less sacred than the right of the 
manufacturer to enter into associations and conferences with 
his fellow, and it must be sooner or later conceded. In- 
deed, it gives one but a poor opinion of the American 
workman if he permits himself to be deprived of a right 
which his fellow in England has conquered for himself long 
since. My experience has been that trade unions upon the 
whole are beneficial both to labor and to capital. They 
certainly educate the workingmen, and give them a truer 
conception of the relations of capital and labor than they 
could otherwise form. The ablest and best workmen 
eventually come to the front in these organizations; and it 
may be laid down as a rule that the more intelligent the 
workmen, the fewer the contests with employers.”* 


* Andrew Carnegie’s ‘“‘An Employer’s View of the Labor Question.”—Zhe Forum, 
April, 1886, p. 119. 
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The men, having discovered Mr. Carnegie’s tactics, 
adopted similar methods themselves, and when the barge 
loads of Pinkertons arrived they refused to permit them 
to land in the town. As to who fired the first shot the 
testimony is very conflicting, but certain it is that the riot 
resulted from the forceful opposition of the men to the 
landing of Carnegie’s armed force. 

In the strict eye of the law the men were clearly in 
the wrong and Carnegie possibly in the right, as his whole 
movement was probably planned with the aid of legal 
experts, but economically and socially the men were as 
surely right and Carnegie wrong. 

In opposing labor organizations Mr. Carnegie is put- 
ting himself in the same position towards social advance as 
did the Southern slaveholders in 1861, and is just as sure 
to be ultimately defeated. He is arraying himself against 
the obvious movement of civilization, which will stop for 
no man, be he a king or a Carnegie. Labor organizations 
are an historic and economic accompaniment of capitalists’ 
corporations. They are as necessary to laborers under the 
wages system as factories are to capitalistic production. 
They are the social machinery by which the competitive 
power of laborers is exercised and their share in modern 
progress secured. ‘The idea of exterminating trade unions 
is a relic of the hand-labor period, and one which should 
have died with the repeal of the conspiracy laws. 

To talk of individual contracts under factory condi- 
tions is the height of absurdity. Every employer knows, 
and none better than Mr. Carnegie, that no large concern 
employing several thousand hands could possibly make a 
special contract with each individual laborer as to wages, 
hours of labor and other conditions. The very nature of 
the factory system itself demands that wages, hours and 
other conditions under which laborers work shall be uni- 
form, otherwise the economy of large machineries and ex- 
pensive plants could not be secured. Indeed, these are 
essential elements of modern systematized industry. 
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In reality all that is meant by the catch-words ‘*in- 
dividual contract”’ is that employers who are highly organ- 
ized shall have the ‘‘ freedom” to take laborers singly in 
order the more easily to make them jointly accept their 
terms. It means that in making contracts laborers shall 
not have the same right to be represented by the most 
competent of their craft that capitalists have—a condition 
which is as uneconomical as it is unjust, and one which 
neither the interests of society nor the spirit of progress 
will long endure. 

The right to employ non-union laborers is also a 
question that is raised by the Homestead strike. It is an 
essential feature of individual freedom that every man 
shall have the right to work for whomsoever and under 
whatever conditions he pleases, but, like every other social 
right, it is limited by the rights of others and the general 
welfare. It should be remembered that there are really 
no vacancies created by a strike. There is only a tem- 
porary cessation of work during the settlement of disputed 
terms. Asa matter of fact, in such cases the employers 
neither expect nor desire that their laborers should per- 
manently leave, and vice versa. The laborers always repre- 
sent a demand for better conditions of work. If they 
they succeed, they secure it not only for themselves, but for 
their whole class, or make it much easier for the remainder 
to do so. 

Therefore, to object to the employment of a non- 
union man under such conditions is altogether different 
from employing non-union men where no dispute as to 
terms is involved, because the very opportunity here 
created would not exist at all but for the effort of the 
union man who is trying to improve it. While of course 
it is out of the question to think of preventing the employ- 
ment of non-union men by any regulation, or of permitting 
intimidation, it is essential to free competition between 
capital and labor that organized laborers should have the 
same right to induce outsiders not to take their places that 
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organized capitalists have to induce them to doso. Other- 
wise workmen are unfairly handicapped out of the contest. 
If these conditions had been vouchsafed by Mr. Carnegie, 
Homestead might have been the scene of a peaceful eco- 
nomic contest instead of a bloody riot. 

A careful review of the economics and history of the 
Homestead trouble shows that the issue was really an 
economic one, that might have been adjusted by strictly 
economic methods; and that the real cause of the riot was 
the ignorant failure of the company to recognize that an 
economic solution was possible and would be the best for 
all parties; and a determination to insist upon an anti- 
quated resort to force to establish legal rights outgrown by 
the advance of society. This is another illustration of the 
social law so often emphasized in history, namely, that 
civilization always demands the adjustment of political 
rights to the requirements of advancing economic and 
social relations, and that persistent opposition to this law 
by either kings or capitalists is sure to force an eruption 
dangerous, if not fatal, to social welfare and free govern- 
ment. It is the function of social philosophy and states- 
manship to teach economic principles and devise political 
measures that shall bring about this readjustment in ac- 
cordance with the trend of social evolution, which, of 
course, demands that all social modifications shall be based 
upon the principle of increasing the security of personal 
and political liberty, the safety of property, and the free- 
dom of competitive adjustment of economic difficulties. 

The Carnegie conflict has shown that in order to secure 
this several measures are necessary. First of all must of 
course be an unqualified enforcement of the rights of 
property. This is a fundamental necessity to social free- 
dom and progress, and should therefore be made absolute 
and complete. No industrial conditions whatsoever should 
be set up as a defense for the destruction of property. In 
fact, property rights and personal safety must be held abso- 
lutely sacred, and this laborers must religiously recognize no 
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less than capitalists. But to secure these the fullest oppor- 
tunity for economic competition must be guaranteed. This 
involves first, the recognition of trade unions as a neces- 
sary part of the industrial organization of society, entitled 
the same legal status and support afforded to organized to 
capital. Second, that the refusal of capital to treat with 
labor organizations and especially to institute lockouts for 
the purpose of forcing workmen to disband their unions, 
shall be regarded as against public policy, to be dis- 
couraged by the courts and disfavored by legislation as 
against the interests of the State. Third, the entire 
responsibility of protection to life and property shall be 
in the hands of the community, and no capitalist shall 
be permitted to employ private troops under any circum- 
stances, except when called upon to do so by the authori- 
ties for the purpose of strengthening the ordinary police 
machinery of the community. Fourth, that in all cases of 
industrial disputes, laborers shall have the same right 
peacefully to dissuade laborers from taking their places 
that employers have to induce them to doso. ‘This indeed 
is necessary to the efficiency of the strike, and the strike 
must be recognized as being a part of the competitive 
machinery of modern industry, as it is. There is no other 
method as yet devised by which the competition of laborers 
for a higher, because better paid status can be secured, 
and as such the strike is of incalculable value to the com- 
munity. Those who see in it only a disturbance and dis- 
order look at the surface alone. But those who look below 
the surface will discern the method of the gradual rise of 
the ancient serf to the modern laborer, and of the modern 
laborer to the condition of a comfortable, reasonable and in- 
telligent citizen—one corner stone of public prosperity. 





Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and Political topics 
is invited, but all communications whether conveying facts, 
expressing opinions or asking questions, either for private 
use or for publication, must bear the writer’s full name 
and address. And when answers are desired other than 
through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, communi- 
cations must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions ex- 
pressed in unsigned articles. While offering the freest 
opportunity for intelligent discussion and cordially inviting 
expressions of well digested opinions, however new and 
novel, they reserve themselves the right to criticise freely 
all views presented in signed articles whether invited or 
not. 





ANARCHISTS ALWAYS take advantage of strikes to get 
in their fiendish work, not from sympathy with the efforts 


of laborers to improve their condition, but to defeat the 
best effects of labor movements by implicating strikers in 
assassination. No fair critic will make the strikers respon- 
sible for Berkman’s performances. 





THE STEAMERS ‘‘City of New York” and ‘City of 
Paris’ have been released by the British Government, and 
will therefore soon fly the American flag, and contracts 
have been made by their owners to build two more in this 
country of the same tonnage, so that we may get to ship- 
building again soon, even under the McKinley Act. 





THE BILL of Senator Sherman to repeal the Silver Act 
of 1890, commanding the coinage of four and one-half mil- 
lions ounces of silver per month, isevery way worthy of im- 
mediate passage. Strange that good silver measures never 
originate with the other party, whose plank is said by the 
Evening Post to be so much sounder than that of the Re- 
publicans. 





SOCIAL ECONOMIST. 


THOSE WHO assert that the tariff is a tax, and that that 
tax comes out of the pocket of the workingman, would find 
it impossible to find a workingman whose mode of living 
is reduced by so much as a single customary comfort on 
account of the McKinley Bill. In fact, the savings bank 
accounts go to show that the workingmen have more to their 
credit than ever. 


THE Pall Mall Gazette thinks our tariff makes the 
United States such an expensive country to live in that if 
Canada will adopt Free Trade the stream of immigration 
to America will be turned toward Manitoba. Good! May 
Canada accept the suggestion. We shall probably then be 
relieved from the painful necessity of passing stringent 
immigration laws to prevent this country from being made 
the dumping ground for the social refuse of Europe. 





THE ENGLIsH elections seem finally to promise a ma- 


jority for Home Rule. The Lords, of course, will resist and 
throw out the bill, which will just show how much sense 
the educated classes have, asa rule, in affairs. Conserva- 
tives in an evolutionary universe are always wrong, as evo- 
lution is pushed on by irresistible forces and cannot be de- 
feated. In fact, the real disturbers of human society are 
just the conservatives, who are always in the way. Rivers 
run smoothly enough except where stationary obstacles 
make them fret and foam, and conservatives are stationary 
obstacles to progress. 


PRESIDENT MCLEOD advocates the Reading leases be- 
cause they do not seek monopolistic gains, but only to bring 
the coal to the consumer on surer and better terms, because 
they will prevent great wasteage of coal which once gone is 
irreplaceable, and because advances in the price of coal do 
not yet reach the prices of five years ago; because further 
consolidation of interests always results in benefits to the 
public, because the interests of investors will be secured, 
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overproduction stopped and local interests developed. All 
this is what should result from concentration of capital, but 
it sounds very much like buncombe when compared with 
the rising prices of coal under the Reading combination. 





Mr. WM. EbDGaR sets forth that the Russian land sys- 
tem is the real cause of the Russian famine, since it is held 
in a communistic manner so that no one knows what piece 
of land will be his for the next year. Therefore each one 
skins his own piece, to the eventual ruin of all. The 
emancipation of the serf severed the connection between 
landed proprietors and farmers, with the result of removing 
the natural heads or leaders of society and decreasing pro- 
duction until all are now poor. He looks for a restoration 
of old relations as the only thing able to bring back the 
former prosperity. Of course that cannot be done, and a 
better economic method wouid be the general introduction 
of machinery which could increase production. This prob- 


ably will happen as soon as the present wave of fanaticism 
and persecution has passed by enough to let the people 
attend to mundane affairs once more. 





THE RAVING of the New York Suz about the enforce- 
ment of law at Homestead is a little odd when compared 
with its discussion of the enforcement of law in the South. 
It demands the most rigid enforcement of martial law 
against the Carnegie strikers, while it insists upon making 
the right of mob rule in the South the sole issue of the 
campaign. While frankly admitting that the colored peo- 
ple constitute 60 per cent. of the population of South Caro- 
lina, it unblushingly demands that they shall by force, if 
necessary, be overruled by the minority of white Demo- 
crats, and this is what it calls Democracy and personal free- 
dom. Nor do we remember to have seen in the columns 
of the Suz a single rebuke to Parnellites in their head- 
smashing crusade against all who ventured to disfavor 
their candidates. But if we remember correctly, Irish- 
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men and Southern whites are Democrats, which perhaps 
makes ali the difference. 

ROGER SHERMAN writes of ‘‘ the gospel of greed,” as 
seen in the Standard Oil Trust, with the usual vituperation 
of its methods of substituting co-operation for competition, 
and asserts that it never did anything to improve the 
methods or machineries of business, but only absorbed 
other peoples’ improvements. He wonders if money 
power is not now replacing the physical force power of 
earlier days, with results as bad and as provocative of revo- 
lution. He might as well wonder whetker letting steam into 
the piston cylinder to do work is not as bad as keeping it 
shut up in the steam chest until it explodes. The truth 
is, all human industry is an effort to get all one can from 
his work, and it isno more blamable in one than in another, 
but is really laudable in all. ‘‘ The gospel of greed ”’ is 
just this human effort put into contemptuous phrase, and 
means only that men are trying to get as good a subsistence, 
that is, as much result out of exertion, as possible. . What 
other rational plan of action for a human being is even con- 
ceivable? 


THE DEMOCRATS are so accustomed to stickling for 
the letter of the Constitution that they could not express 
their opposition to Protection in their platform without 
saying: ‘‘ We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the 
Democratic party that the Federal Goverment has no con- 
stitutional power to enforce and collect tariff duties, except 
for the purpose of revenue only.” One would think that 
the framers of the Constitution themselves would know 
what they intended by it, and about the first act they 
passed under the Constitution was the adoption of a pro- 
tective tariff. But the Confederate Constitution was very 
explicit upon this point. It declared that 


‘The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties and excises for revenue only, necessary to 
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pay debts, provide for the common defense and carry on 
the Government of the Confederate States; but no bounties 
shall be granted from the Treasury; nor shall any duties 
or taxes on importations from foreign nations be laid to 
promote or foster any branch of industry.” 


It must be that the framers of the Chicago platform 
have been studying the wrong constitution. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States is the only one this country recog- 
nizes, and we suggest that our Democratic friends get 
acquainted with it. 


Mrs. LILLIAN BETTs in the Christian Union reviews 
the tenement house question with some new materials very 
pertinent to the whole discussion. She cites many exam- 
ples to prove her point, which is really that the tenement 
house people live badly not because they must, but because 
they want to live so. Many are able to live better, but 
prefer to save their money, and parsimony keeps them in 
wretched surroundings. A couple married, took a suite of 
kitchen and two bedrooms, and had a dozen boarders inside 
of two weeks, although the husband could support his wife 
easily. The truth about the whole matter is reached just 
here. Tenement house people are those whose standard 
of living is too low. Many live as they do because they do 
not care to live better. There would not be a disgusting 
tenement left in New York City if the denizens of them 
were not too contented as they are. It is they who make 
and keep the dirt, squalor and overcrowding, not the land- 
lord, nor society. Until they wish things better, it is vain 
to give better. Let them begin to wash and scrub, and 
keep down their filth and overcrowding, and their evils will 
evaporate like morning dew. Get the low to wish to rise, 
and rise they will. Teach them to raise their standard of 
living, and all will change. They can then ask for more 
wages and get them. 





‘* PUBLIC OPINION”’ tells us that some one reckons the 
coal supply of England as unlikely to last more than 125 
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years. Dr. Isaac Wistar further puts on his figuring cap 
to announce that American coal will not last above a cen- 
tury and a half. And we always have prophets among us 
who are cock-sure of evils in the near future which will 
blast the human race as the sirocco does the confines of 
Sahara. These croakers always proceed on the supposition 
that the human race is going to sit still and let things re- 
main as they are. But since the habit of invention has set 
in, one may be sure that man will discover so many new 
machines and methods before the next century closes that 
nature will yield him powers and resources beyond all the 
dreams of fancy. It is not beyond possibility that he 
should discover how to make his food out of chemical ele- 
ments at first hand, and so do without agriculture; make a 
fire out of hydrogen and oxygen in their native state, and 
get electricity enough from the clouds to drive all his ma- 
chinery. We have but just begun to tap the till of nature, 
in which there is coin of value enough to enrich us for 


ages. And even of coal it may be said that perhaps it 
reaches to the center of the earth, and is in bulk inex- 
haustible and quite attainable with proper machinery, 
which men will invent when needed. Anyway, the race 
has a great future before it and a long time to make it in. 


THE FEMININE movement in Europe waxes greater and 
gathers head amain. The number of female students at 
the University of Paris has increased from 152 in 18g0 to 
252 this year. The women study medicine, science and 
letters, as pecuniary attractions are greater in this depart- 
ment. Letters, indeed, are specially adapted to feminine 
minds, being really a branch of the fine arts. As men be- 
come more masculine they tend to leave this pursuit and 
devote themselves to weightier matters of life and more 
productive industries. Besides, the women crowd them 
out, literature being an industry requiring no special and 
exact knowledge and adapted to unspecialized powers. It 
is becoming evident that it is no tremendous service to 
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humanity to appreciate Homer and Shakespeare, or to 
write poems and essays on matters of taste. The coming 
man, seeing also that there are greater profits in useful 
affairs, turns from what in this view may be called the 
frippery of letters to solid work and achievement. It is a 
pity in a way to see the women crowding to learn the poor 
classical knowledge which men are beginning to discard, 
rather than to apply themselves to the new modern sub- 
jects whose range and power are so much greater. The 
classics can do for women no more than they did for men, 
which was to make a small, select class of learned triflers, 
out of whose ranks important leaders of the human race or 
emancipators of humanity seldom sprang. 





THE Evening Post, in its anxiety to demonstrate that 
the Democratic platform is more strongly opposed to free 
silver than is the Republican, prints the silver clause of the 
two platforms in parallel columns, and then sagely dis- 
courses thus: ‘‘ The words ‘intrinsic and exchangeable 
value’ are not of doubtful meaning. Two different dollars, 
in order to be of equal intrinsic value, must contain an 
amount of metal selling for the same price in the open 
market. Everybody knows this is the true definition of 
intrinsic value.”” One would think from this statement 
that there is some important difference between ‘‘ intrinsic 
value’”’ and what the /ost calls ‘‘ exchangeable value,” 
meaning exchange value. Now, if ‘‘intrinsic value ” 
means the price a thing will command in open market, 
how does this differ from exchange value, which, as every 
tyro in political economy knows, is simply the market price. 
‘Intrinsic value”’ and ‘‘exchange value”’ are in fact the 
same thing. In economic science there is only one mean- 
ing to the word value, and it is the ratio of exchange. 
When editors learnedly write about ‘‘ intrinsic value" and 
‘“exchange value”’ as different things they reveal such 
confusion of thought in economic matters as to seriously 
impair their claims to a hearing on anything connected 
with the subject. 





Book Reviews. 


Contemporary Socialisn. By JOHN RAE. (pp. 500) Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1891. 

Mr. Rae has written a book admirable at once in scope, 
style, range and finish, which brings the socialist move- 
ment, as it were, down todate. His introductory essay is 
especially clear and -vell outlined, and strikes a note of in- 
terest likely to attract the reader to a perusal of the whole 
book. Opposing forces which make for or against the 
movement are well defined, and one is put at a point of 
advantage for seeing the progress of the combat between 
modern society and socialism intelligently and vividly. 
The clue which Mr. Rae gives as to the difference between 
American and European socialist tendencies, would, if fol- 
lowed out, have led him to see more exactly that the out- 
come of the whole question is always far less a result of 
discussion, and far more one of inevitable industrial develop- 
ment, than he does. For the truth is that, theorize and 
plan as we may, the evolution of society in its masses is 
controlled by such an armed legion of daily necessities 
operating on or through each individual of the social aggre- 
gate, that it proceeds to its necessary goal with irresistable 
force. Like the expansion of metals under heat, or the 
growth of vegetables, it moves on irrespective of men’s 
convenience, criticism or expectation. And the ideas laid 
down by the theorists have little control over the move- 
ment. 

So when Mr. Rae finds that Democracy in America, 
having equality by nature, and property widely diffused, 
has a different set of ideas and aims from Democracy in 
Europe, where equality has to be fought for, and property 
is concentrated in few hands, he is still wrong in thinking 
that therefore the evolution of the two societies will be 
greatly different. Leaders of the two developments will 
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indeed talk about different ideas and ideals, and will advo- 
cate different measures. ‘‘Democracy in America” may, 
as he says, ‘‘ guided by the spirit of freedom, resist social- 
ism,” while ‘‘ Authorative Democracy, such as finds favor 
abroad, leans strongly towards it,” and the tendencies thus 
séem opposed. But it is clear, notwithstanding that inas- 
much as industrial efficiency of the highest type—that is, the 
production of the most goods for the least money—can only 
result from individualism, individualism must prevail. Itcan 
undersell socialism, and therefore would supplant it even if it 
were once established on its own terms. But meanwhile 
it acts to prevent the incoming of socialism by its inherent 
superiority, and every day, as we have before said, individ- 
ual enterprise in its new projects and undertakings is every- 
where establishing more strongholds of power than ever. 
Socialism talks, fumes, promises, converts, but it establishes 
nothing, and will discuss itself out, while individualism is 
hourly going on to do away with the discontent from which 
springs, through increase of wealth, comfort and equality 
of the discontented, themselves. How easily and quickly 
any given people will get to its desired condition depends 
indeed largely on the set of ideas and means to which they 
devote their energies. If they see clearly that their well 
being and their only well being lies in addicting themselves 
to the increase of wealth through the rapid multiplication 
of new machineries, and that all desirable things will fol- 
low an increase of production, such as equality, wide dis- 
tribution of products, general comfort, they will reach their 
goal rapidly. But if their exertions are devoted to moon- 
shine efforts to make poverty equal to wealth, to make idle 
men as well off as industrious ones, to force the same pay 
on the clever and the dull, to give a master the same re- 
ward with a laborer only, and a mind that invents a machine 
to produce a dozen for one, only so much as is given to the 
man who invents nothing, their progress will be slow and 
their success incomplete. No order of government can 
stand which attempts unnatural institutions, and it is only 
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waste of thought and toil to endeavor to repeal the univer- 
sal distinctions of nature. This is perhaps not altogether 
visible to Mr. Rae. 

He also fails to see that wages depend upon the labor- 
er’s standard of living, and accordingly attributes their 
rate to the rate of general production in the community 
(p. 307-11); as if that could give us a criterion by which 
to explain how it comes that a farm hand may get only $io 
a month in the same community where a coachman gets 
$50. The farm hand will produce more than the coach- 
man and get less. But Mr. Rae is misled by the primary 
fact that where a man works and gets his whole product 
for his return, the amount of his product is the wages of 
his work. It is, certainly. But when a dozen labor to- 
gether for one product, the question arises, What shall be 
the proportion of the product given to each? And it at 
once becomes evident that each must get what he needs, 
because if he cannot get that, he will quit and go at some- 
thing which will give him that. So that the needs of each 
man, #.¢e., his standard of living, will determine what he does, 
and what he will do it for. Even the single man working 
for himself and having all his product as his reward will 
not work at anything which fails to give him what he 
needs, 7.c., what is up to his standard of living. So it 
happens that amount of production does not determine 
wages, but only determines what work a man will be will- 
ing to do on the sole condition that it must give him what 
he needs to live on; that is, not the least that will support 
life, but enough to support his customary life. 

Mr. Rae favors the Eight-Hour system as not reduc- 
ing product, but a better reason is that it increases con- 
sumption and so develops community and makes regular 
work more and more necessary. His book is a fine con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject. 





